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We polish up the good fatentions’ 





* 


“WHEN they say, ‘Let’s dance!’ are you 
embarrassed to roll back your rug?” 

“Look around your home—your guests 
do.” These are the disturbing sort of ob- 
servations we are making to the public in 
the interest of Kyanize Finishes. 

Presumptuous? Not a bit of it! Most 
folks have certain things in mind they 
some time intend to do. Inertia unaccount- 
ably holds them back. Jarring them loose 
from the grip of this monster is not un- 
kind. In fact, real folks truly like it. 

So—making them self-conscious of their 
scuffed floors and marred furniture is 
merely a friendly jogging of their good 
intentions. Especially, as we point out, 
that Kyanize is easy to use, inexpensive 
and gives back to floors and furniture 
their pristine newness. 

Kyanize advertising for the Boston 
Varnish Company was planned on the 
premise most folks are human. Judging 
by the gratifying results, we have reason 
to believe we are right. 


* * 


N. W. AyYER &§ Son, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Why 2,700 Advertisers 








GME Cost of 





° 8 Testimony from various lines—deleted names 
Advertising upon request. Hundreds of others covering 
/ sthan3% all lines, available. 
es P ° 
I © From............ Phila., Pa. (Power plant devices) 
of actua “ # ® ® 8] inquiries and $3,510 in orders wer 
business credited to Thomas’ in 1930—The largest orde 


: was from Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—secon 
resulting. largest from Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
—_ “During January, 1931, the last month record 

your showing is also a very good one, there being 
large number received bearing your ‘Key’ address.” 


From........ Montour Falls, N. Y. (Cranes & Hoists 
igs” Cost “In reply to your letter of the 16th inst., w 
less than 3% would advise that the 20 orders referred to in ou 
letter of January 14th amounted to $19,269.00. 


ES Chicago (Belting) 

““ ® * We have 27,000 names on our maili 
JQ Under _ list which are hand-picked and are the cream o 
the most the field. If a letter comes in here bearing the key 
souare ‘test number of the Thomas’ Register and the name o 
possible, cost the company is on our present list we do not con 
about 6% sider it an inquiry. On inquiries or names comin 

in bearing the Thomas’ Register key number, tha 
have never before been on our list, our sales fo 
the last year have been, $5,843.00.” 
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Our Economic Blood Pressure 


What Are the Things That Progressive Management Might Do at 
This Time to Help a Feverish Patient? 


An Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


Henry S. Dennison 


President, 


EVERY once in a while, Mr. 

«Dennison, I notice that some big 
company has dipped into its sur- 
plus to pay 1930 dividends. In some 
cases, companies have tremendous 
surpluses which are now in the 
Do you be- 


dip into surplus to pay wages in a 
bad year, or to keep more employ- 
ees on than it would ordinarily in 
ia bad year, or do you believe that 


ingit is up to industry to set aside re- 


serves in good times to pay out 
vages in bad? 


It is more likely to be some form 
unemployment relief than 
ages, which a company in times 
ike these might pay out of its 
burplus; for wages, except for a 
ew jobs of repair and general 
usually involve 


aking of a finished product which 
ay already be stocked in too large 
i To afford one or an- 


loubtedly some companies which 
ow have surplus and have close 
rough relations with their stock- 
olders so that they can, in full 
propriety, take something from this 
urpius. 

For any which can do so, there 


‘fs 2 great opportunity for doing a 


ery important piece of good work 
or mankind, reaping at the same 
ime a not inconsiderable return in 
e good-will among their own 
However, there are 

t likely to be very many con- 


The Dennison Mfg. Company 


cerns placed in this position today. 
Consequently, it is of greatest im- 
portance that industries should 
study the propriety and the value 
of setting aside reserves in good 
times in order to use them for un- 
employment relief of one kind or 
another in bad times. 

There can be no question of the 
full propriety of setting aside such 
reserves, nor of the benefits which 
would accrue in the stabilization of 
purchasing power if a very large 
number of companies followed out 
the practice. The questions which 
each concern would have to settle 
for itself would be the amount to 
be set aside and the precise ways 
in which the reserve would be paid 
out in bad times, or in fact in any 
times of unemployment. It is, to 
my mind, of the greatest impor- 
tance that these ways should be so 
calculated as to constitute a spur 
to management to stabilize and 
regularize its production, and con- 
sequently its employment. 


2. Do you beiieve that in order 
to make employment more stable 
throughout the year there should 
be almost a penalty on manage- 
ment to prevent it from letting out 
employees at the first sign of an 
economic storm P 


I believe it is good management 
to institute some form of unem- 
ployment relief most appropriate 
to the business concerned, but not 
wise unless it is put in such a form 


as to encourage stabilization and 


regularization. A fire insurance 


Table of Contents on page 154 
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system the costs of which are so 
imposed that they do nothing to en- 
courage fire-prevention methods, 
and, in fact, encourage arson; a 
sickness insurance scheme which 
should encourage melingering, or 
an accident insurance scheme which 
did not have a strong influence 
toward safety would all be bad, 
rather than good. A careful work- 
ing out of graded rates for factory 
insurance companies during the last 
twenty-five years or more has done 
three times as much good in the 
prevention of fires as it has even 
in its invaluable service in distrib- 
uting the burden of fire loss. 

Hence, I think that any scheme 
of unemployment relief should be 
studied with relation to the indus- 
try it is applied to, and with par- 
ticular regard to its possibilities as 
an incentive to prevent needless 
irregularity of employment. There- 
fore, it should place a penalty upon 
thoughtless and capricious hiring 
and firing. For this purpose, the 
agreement to pay a separation al- 
lowance to all those who are dis- 
charged, in amounts from two 
weeks’ pay up to several months, 
according to length of service, is a 
very useful scheme. 

Moreover, the experience of the 
last few years has tended to show 
that a separation allowance has, in 
some ways, distinct advantages 
over a weekly payment which ex- 
tends over a longer period but is in 
smaller amounts. The incentive to 
find a replacement job is greater, 
and the difficulties of administra- 
tion are less. 

* * * 

3. Would you mind describing, 
Mr. Dennison, what your company 
has done, since its beginning in 
1844, to undertake some definite 
measures of preparation for the 
seemingly inevitable business cycles 
which recur with such alarming 
frequency P 


Since its beginning in 1844, our 
company has passed through, and 


survived, many depressions, mild 
and severe, but until the depression 
of 1908 we had thought of them 
much .as epidemics had been 
thought of before the birth of 
modern medicine—as unfortunate 
visitations which we could not ac- 
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count for and devoutly hoped 
would never happen again. Then 
we began to realize that if jt 
should turn out that such period; 
were recurring epidemics in the 
business system for which w 
might undertake some measures oj 
preparation, even if we could no 
accurately foresee just when we 
were going to catch them, our pas- 
sive attitude was really inexcus- 
able. The burdens of unemploy- 
ment had borne too heavily upon 
both the company and its em- 
ployees to be put up with com. 
placently, and anything, however 
little, which might be done wa; 
better than doing nothing. 

Progress was slow, but in the 
first years something was accom- 
plished toward smoothing out the 
worst of the extremes of over- 
time and part time which came 
each year at different seasons. But 
in 1915, after the severe unemploy- 
ment of 1914, we took a step which 
has ever since given us a perma 
nent and pointed interest in the 
problem. 

We figured that if it was goo 
business sense to make some res 
vations out of profits in good y 
so that dividends might not fall 
severely in bad years, then it ¥ 
equally good sense to set up simi 
lar reserves from which, durin 
times of unemployment or parti 
employment, some part of 
losses to wage-earners could 
lessened. So we made a rese 
out of the profits of 1915 whid 
was added to in the succeedin 
years, and placed it in the contre 
of trustees for such 
exact rules for its 
were to be drawn up and amende 
from time to time as experiend 
should dictate, by a joint commi 
tee of two from the managemer 
and two representatives of the 
ployees. 

Since 1921, the fund has 
drawn upon to make up the p 
of our permanent force of wag 
earners whenever they had to 
laid off for lack of work, th 
with dependents getting approxi 
mately 80 per cent of normal rate 
and those without dependents ap 
proximately 60 per cent of normal 
We could not guarantee such pa\ 
ments for all time because we dif 
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yires have cracked again. 
o-hum . . . where’d those pli- 
rs get to? 
Dave would take it as a per- 
onal affront if his folks called 
an electrician. He sort of 
kes to fiddle around with tools 
nd parts and hook-ups and 
ings. Small wonder that his 


pmily has a good deal of faith — 


in his judgments—when it 
comes to buying a radio, a fan, 
a refrigerator, a toaster, a 
waffle-iron, an automobile, or 
any one of a hundred mechan- 
ical or electrical what-nots. 


If you’re neglecting to culti- 
vate the support of youth for 
your product or service, you’re 
ignoring a vast amount of high- 
powered sales voltage. Over 
700,000 fellows like Dave read 
THE AMERICAN Boy every 
month. Eighty-five per cent are 
of high-school age or older. 
Day in and day out, they say 
their say in their family buying 
councils ... and they’re heard 
with respect. 


Their energy is limitless; 
their enthusiasm boundless: 
their alertness for news of new 
things and better ways makes 
them a receptive market. Forms 
for the July issue of their fa- 
vorite magazine close May 10th. 


‘American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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not have sufficient records of ex- 
perience to tell us what such a 
guarantee would involve, but pay- 
ments were to continue as long as 
the fund lasted, and have con- 
tinued, as a matter of fact, without 
any interruption to date. 

The effects of this scheme have 
been very striking. Particularly 
valuable have been its effects in 
stiffening and refreshing the deter- 
mination of every one who is con- 
nected with the management, from 
salesmen and department heads to 
general manager, by careful plan- 
ning and all possible foresight to 
make payments from the fund as 
little necessary as they can. 
Management Can Gain Nothing 

Financially 


These effects are really interest- 
ing since the fund is quite out of 
our control and no one in the man- 
agement can gain anything directly 
in a financial way by saving it. 
They are closely parallel to the 
effects of the fire insurance pre- 
miums of more recent years in 
waking us up to the desirability 
of fire prevention, and of accident 
compensation premiums in making 
us active in preventing accidents. 

In all these three cases alike, we 
should really have enough to gain 
by preventive measures to warrant 
strenuous thinking even if there 
were no penalties in hard cash. 
But, unquestionably, in each of 
these, efforts at prevention are 
given energy and focus by the im- 
pressive reality of such penalties. 
This is what makes us so strong 
in the belief that an unemployment 
fund, however much it may help 
the wage earners, is likely to be of 
even greater value to the company 
itself. For in every slack period, 
whether it is an off season or an 
off year, the losses to the company 
in fixed overhead costs are often as 
great as, and in some industries 
are sometimes greater than, the 
pay-roll losses to employees. 

Our unemployment fund did not 
originally plan to cover any pay- 
ments to those who might be laid 
off permanently—for whom, for 
one reason or another, no perma- 
nent place could be found in our 
organization. It applied primarily 
to the trained staff. But gradually, 
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as it was being used, logic force 
us to consider some cushioning 
payment to those whom we had 
lay off for keeps—a separation aj, 
lowance, as it is now coming to kk 
called. 

Our experience with this for 
of unemployment relief is shor: 
but over the last twelve months w 
have been feeling our way an 
have paid considerable amounts fq 
this purpose. Its influence will uw: 
doubtedly add to the good ip 
fluences of the older scheme, an/ 
will especially tend to make w 
even more careful when planning 
expansions, temporary or perma 
nent, that we do not fall into ¢ 
error of unwise over-expansion 
which is surely one strongly con 
tributory cause of the alternating 
periods of prosperity and depres 
sion. 

I am certain that the reserving 
of funds out of profits or surpls 
for unemployment relief is of dei 


nite value in several ways for indi 


vidual concerns. Is it not equally 


certain that 


structure as well? 
through the violent swings from 
"way up to ’way down, business 
a whole loses much more than 
and reservation 


for expenditure during low timd 
strikes at the very roots of t 
evil. 

It both checks undue expansio 


depression. 

of as a gyroscope which, until v 

can learn to control the busine 

weather, can at least be depends 

upon to keep the boat from rock 

ing too heavily in the worst storm 
These are direct effects. 


fects of such funds in stirring ' 
management to more and more it 
genious and inventive efforts | 
save overhead, by working towa 
a more even and regular flow 
production and distribution, 
general social good to be acco 
plished by them i 
surely by two and perhaps by tet 
With the wonders before 0 
eyes which engineers have broug! 
to pass through their applicatio 
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BOOM DAYS ina 


Startled Circulation Manager's Office 4 


O you know what a “‘lay down"’ is? Any 
D veteran book salesman will tell you. It is 
a publication so unique and so interesting to the 
prospective buyer that you merely lay it down 
on his desk and it sells itself. 


The new Trade Edition of House Beautiful, with 
Trade Index, isa ‘‘lay down.”’ All we have to do is 
sow it to prominent men in the furniture and 
house furnishings trade — including store execu- 
tives, buyers, interior architects and decorators. 


Since the first of this year these people have sent 
orders for from one to sixty-one paid subscrip- 
tions, on sight. 


Ask to see this Trade Edition with Trade Index — 
a really vital review of actual business conditions 
in the furniture field this month. 


Better still, let us bring you the names and ad- 
dresses of the people in the great furniture stores 
who have already subscribed. Some magazines 
are oversold. Many are undersold. Here, at last, 
is one that sells itself. 


House Beautitul 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS 
Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 


Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 
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of the laws of the physical 
sciences, it is impossible not to be- 
lieve that a devotion of similar 
powers of invention to the saving 
of this great individual and social 
waste, spiritual as well as eco- 
nomic, must make remarkable 
progress. 

The establishment of unemploy- 
ment funds requires no new or 
complicated machinery or statisti- 
cal records. A moderate amount 
to begin with may be set aside out 
of profits or surplus, like any other 
reserve. Some companies even to- 
day, although making an unsatis- 
factory operating showing for the 
year, have, nevertheless, reserve 
assets from which a start can be 
made. And a little may go a long 
way. 

In the Dennison company, during 
the last ten years, the payments 
have not averaged one-half of 1 
per cent of the total pay-roll, and 
even over the worst ten months of 
last year have not exceeded 2 per 
cent. Even small sums may re- 
lieve great needs, and such sums 


may be withdrawn from years of 
business activity at an individual 
cost hardly to be felt, and yet at a 
very real advantage to society as a 
whole. 

Again, I must emphasize that 


while the actual funds withheld 
from use during prosperous times 
and put into circulation in slack 
times are of value in relieving dis- 
tress, and of still more value in 
helping to keep our economic blood 
pressure from running too high 
and falling too low, they are of the 
greatest value of all in their 
psychological effects upon manage- 
ment. Unemployment funds set 
up’ action and reaction. Their di- 
rect action is to help in any pres- 
ent period of unemployment ; their 
reaction is to sting employers into 
a healthy irritation and make them 
think of putting the screens on. 
Through them we get that posi- 
tive spur which cold cash outlays 
exert, which is direct and actual 
and not to be argued away as 
easily as estimates of possible 
future indirect losses can be. They 
offer very practical arguments 
against undue expansion at the 
peak of the cycle, and for the 
toughest kind of thinking as to 
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what can be done to keep thing; 
moving in the cycle’s trough. And 
incidentally, it is generally to bk 
found that those who are thinking 
out practical measures, small 
though each one may be, are those 
who are least oppressively pessi- 
mistic. 
i 

4. You say that you made a re. 
serve out of the profits of 1915 
which was added to in the suc. 
ceeding years. May I ask you what 
the effect of this plan has been 
and whether you consider that it 
has held the purchasing power in 
your community up to a higher 
level than it would otherwise have 
been? 


We consider the unemployment 
relief payments that we have mad 
to be among the most beneficial 
and profitable of any of our work 
in the field of labor management 
We, of course, have no way oj 
knowing to what extent these pay- 
ments have held up the purchasing 
power of the community, but the 
fact that they have been made in 
cash to dwellers in the community 
must certainly have lifted its pur- 
chasing power to some extent. 
think it could hardly be questioned 
by economists that if this sort oi 
payment was made in _ large 
amounts by a great number of 
concerns, it would be a powerful 
influence toward stabilizing _ the 
fluctuations of consumers’ 
chases. 

* * * 

5. Do you feel that the penalt; 
of cash payments stimulated ma 
agement ingenuity P 


It will be well to emphasize this 
particular effect of an unemploy- 
ment relief plan. Our company had 
found good economic reasons for 
studying the possibilities of regu- 
larization long before 1915, ané 
had done considerable work in this 
field, but after the unemployment 
relief fund began to be used if 
1921, the change in the intensity 
of the drive toward this end was 
very noticeable, indeed, and I hav¢ 
no hesitation in saying that wé 
have found four or five times 4 
many ways of smoothing out fluc 

(Continued on page 129) 
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2 Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





WGreatest Circulation 
{Plus Color and Roto 


Te Sunday Milwaukee Journal offers 

the largest circulation of any paper 
in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, the most 
thorough home coverage at the most 
opportune time, plus a variety of printing 
processes to meet every advertisers need. 


yur work 
agement 


se pa. Only The Sunday Journal offers adver- 
tisers in this market the persuading eye- 
mc“ appeal and powerful sales value of 
ts gravure, either in monotone or natural 
vestionl color. In addition, The Sunday Journal 
offers reproduction of your sales message 
in attention-compelling, four-color 
process. And for black and white adver- 
tisers it offers position in sections of par- 


ticular interest to his type of prospects. 


| Use this versatile medium as the back- 
nem pioy- | . 
rany iif’ bone of your advertising program in 


sons for 


of ref’ the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


} MILWAUKEE J OURNAL 


FIRST BY MERWIT 




















© The Texas Company 


Those Texaco Listen Dogs 


By George W. Vos 


Superintendent, Advertising Division, The Texas Company 


PRACTICAL psychologists tell 
us that the more we can appeal 


to the senses, the more certain we 
are to get the desired results. We 
are rather inclined to agree with 
this, although we do not entirely 
throw out the strict appeal to rea- 
son. 

Let us take a perfect example 
of an appeal to the five senses: 

you can—picture a_ well- 
roasted turkey. First, you have 
the appetizing odor, then the eye 
appeal —its crisp-looking, well- 
browned outer skin, the feeling of 
the fork going into the tender flesh 
and then the delicious taste as it 
enters the mouth. Just add to this 
an atmosphere surrounded with 
pleasant music and you will under- 
stand that under these conditions 
the bird would be most highly ap- 
preciated. 

To try to utilize all those senses 
in exploiting our motor oil is not 
so easy. For our purposess some 
of the sensory appeals might be 
thrown out; but, with a little 
adroitness, most of them can be 
used. We might leave out odor 
immediately because it has so lit- 
tle to do with our problem either 
from a selling point or from the 
use of the product. We would also 
have to leave out taste. 


10 


This leaves us with the thre 
important senses, Sight, Feeling 
and Hearing, to play with. 

Some time ago, we began to takt 
advantage of the sense of sight | 
featuring in our advertising th 
golden color of our oil. A Iit- 
tle later, we amplified this wit! 
the sense of touch by showing, }) 
picture and text, that one could 
feel the full body. 

Later, we added further strengt! 
to our advertising message by) 
using the sense of hearing. In de 
veloping this phase, it was felt that 
the sense of hearing should be ap- 
plied to our product in a pleasur- 
able way. 

The tie-up is almost obvious. | 
we could show people that an auto- 
mobile engine might be made t 
sound better, they would be more 
favorably impressed with the proé- 
uct that aided in that improvement 
We felt that, with a new oil whici 


better. But to give the new oil at 
opportunity to demonstrate _ thi: 
fact, it became necessary to ask the 
public to drain out the old oil 
This, then, logically led to the slo- 
gan—‘“Drain, Fill, then Listen.” 
This slogan, if you want to call 
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’ Moines Recister AND Tripune has passed the largest 
po 1 daily newspapers in Cleveland and Pittsburgh — 
sight D) . . : ‘ 
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_A lit in St. Louis. 
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e could Today only eight” cities in the United States 
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it that, called for an illustration. 
Various effects were tried. Some 
were good. Some were hard to 
understand. Some carried an un- 
pleasant implication. To illustrate: 
One picture showed a man with his 
hand cupped around his ear, listen- 
ing to the motor. Aside from the 
fact that this has been done very 
often, it might give to some an 
unpleasant picture of deafness. 

In order to show quietness, a fig- 
ure was developed with its finger 
to its lips. This built up an air of 
mystery which did not seem to 
help our message. It was even 
suggested that we use a figure with 
a stethoscope, and while we knew 
that sometimes in laboratories mo- 
tors are checked with a type of 
stethoscope, we felt that many 
people would connect this with 
doctors and illness. 

In a survey to symbolize the lis- 
tening attitude, various devices 
were tried, and various animals. 
We all know that dogs of the ter- 
rier type are bright, smart and, by 
the very shape of their heads, be- 
cause of their pointed ears, best 
symbolize attention. Various types 
of dogs were tried. All these dogs 
were of the terrier type because we 
wanted to keep them small, so 
there would be no reflection of 
viciousness or danger. The Scot- 
tie seemed to be pre-eminently the 
one to select. 

Fortune seemed to be on our side 
because there was already in exis- 
tence a rather well-known picture 
of two Scotties. This was in the 
form of an etching by Morgan 
Dennis, considered by many one of 
the best delineators of dogs and 
dog types. Mr. Dennis’ Scotties 
fitted our picture so well that there 
was nothing to do but have him 
make a new drawing for us. 

Now these Scotties are known all 
over the country. They are called 
by many “those Texaco Listen 
Dogs.” 

Besides bringing out the basic 
idea of the more quiet motor, these 
dogs have added a certain defi- 
nite charm to our advertising. 
Nothing that we have ever done 
has become so eminently and 
widely popular. From all quarters 
of the country people are writing 
_in about them. 


INK 


One very direct proof of their 
popularity is that manufacturers of 
various articles, whose business ; 
is to sense popular appeal, are im. 
portuning us for permission to re. 
produce these dogs as _ frame( 
pictures, as ornaments, door stops, 
desk sets, and we have had offers 
to make them up in metal, wood 
plaster, on glass and, strange a 
it may seem, in expensive necdle. 
point embroidery. 

Most advertising men will tel! 
you that it takes more than a year 
for an idea to get over to the 
whole American public. Some sa 
as long as five years. We hav 
had so much direct evidence that 
this idea of the “Listen Dogs” 
getting over that we intend to u 
it again. 


Louis de Garmo Joins Pedlar 
Agency 


Louis de Garmo, formerly assistant t 
the president of The Homer Mc ms 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis advertisir 
agency, and before that slapavesiiel 
of the Wales Advertising Compan 
Inc., New York, has joined the Low , 
ol Pedlar Corporation,  advertis 
agency, also of New York, as vice 
president. 


H. C, Ilium to Direct Wahl 
Advertising 
H. C. Illium, formerly with the Nor 

hem Service, Inc., New York, has beer 
appointed advertising manager of Th 
Wahl Company, Chicago, Wahl-Ever 
sharp pens and pencils. He _ succee 
L. L. Parrish, resigned. 


P. C. Hunter with 
“Cosmopolitan” 
formerly advertising 
Set and, more r 
publisher of Screenland May 
cine, has joined the advertising staff 
Cosmopolitan, New York. 


Paul C. 
manager of 
cently, 


Hunter, 
Smart 


Hart Schaffner & Marx to 
B. B. D. & O. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
manufacturers of men’s clothing, ha 
appointed the Batten, Barton, Durstis 
& Osborn Corporation, of that city, 
direct their advertising account. 


Wrigley Gum Account to 


J. Walter Thompson 
The Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 
Chicago, Wrigley’s chewing gums, 
appointed the J. Walter Thompson Co 
pany, Inc., as its advertising: agency. 
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EAVY traffic requires wide portals. And 
t Wall there’s rich profit in a full approach to the 
biggest market in the extreme Southeast — Jack- 
br sonville. 
Vahl Eve: Such a market as requires supplies for 148,000,000 
a meals annually. 
Such a market as uses 473,000 pairs of shoes a 
™ year. 
savertisind Such a market as wears more than half a 
a aed million hats a year. 
7 Such a market as Jacksonville’s 135,000 con- 
stant consumers represent—96,000 of them in 
arx to every-morning contact with offerings advertised 
Chicas in “‘ Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.”’ 
bing, ha 
, Dursti 
at city Cr Ct + ° . 
t. .% + Ta 
Che Florida Times-Union 
int to JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 
all Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
gum: * ha New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 
pson Cot Member of the 100,000 Group ‘of American Cities 
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ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO 
Home Office 
Dally News Plaza 
Tel. Dearborn {itt 


NEW YORK 
John B. Woodward, Inc. 
110 E. 42d St. 
Tel. AShiand 4-2770 


DETROIT 
_ Joseph R. Scolaro 
3-241 General Motors 
Bidg. 
Tel. Empire 7810 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
303 Crocker ist Nat’! 
Bank Bidg. 

Tel. Douglas 7892 


MEMBER OF THE 
100,000 GROUP OF 
AMERICAN SCITIES 
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The power of a spotlight is the 


power of concentration . .. the 

strength of controlled, Mecsted effort ... The 
Chicago Daily News offers the advertiser the 
power and strength of a spotlight coverage of 
the logical Chicago market ...In the forty- 
mile area surrounding the city’s trading center, 
ninety-five per cent of the more than 440,000 
circulation of The Daily News is concentrated 
... Here, where outlets are numerous, buyers 
responsive and unit sales high, your advertising 
will do its best job . . . Concentrate in Chicago 
. a rich, responsive, compact trading unit .. . 
and concentrate in The Daily News... with 
he pewer and economy of its spotlight coverage 


be of the market. 


PATHE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Ar 


esa CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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Summing Up the Chain’s Past, 
Present and Future 


A Summary of the Answers to the Seventeen Fundamental Questions 
Raised in This Survey of the Chain-Store Situation—Twenty- 
Fifth and Concluding Article in the Chain-Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


In the issue of September 25, 1930, in an article entitled: 


“Chain Stores Weighed in the Balance,” 


Painters’ INK 


announced a series of articles on the chain store situation. 
With the summary that follows, the series is brought to a 
close—a total of twenty-five articles. 

Each article was preceded by elaborate research. Hundreds 
of interviews were made; thousands of letters sent out. New 
avenues of interest opened as the investigations progressed; 


these, in turn, 


to be explored. Manufacturers, whole- 


salers, retailers, chains—all have contributed and to all we 
express our sincere appreciation for the whole-hearted co- 


operation that was extended. 


Without this unselfish assistance this series could not 
have been. With it, the most important merchandising devel- 
opment of the last several decades has been adequately and 


authoritatively recorded. 


N the introductory article to this 

series we told our readers that 
we planned to present facts on 
problems of vital interest to the 
manufacturer, chain, independent 
retailer and jobber. We also stated 
that the information would be 
gathered from all sources and pre- 
sented in an impartial manner 
without bias or favoritism. 

Ve had set out with a prepared 
list of questions, the answers to 
which we knew would be of value 
both to the producer and distribu- 
tor. As our investigations con- 
tinued, new questions of equal im- 
portance presented themselves, 
which added greatly to the scope 
of our work. 

In summing up our conclusions 
we shall present first the questions 
we have been discussing, followed 
with a brief summary of the an- 
swer to each question. 


ihe questions are: 

1. Has chain-store expansion been too 
rapid ? 

2. What new buying and selling forces 
have independents and manufacturers 
introduced to meet chain competition 
and are the yyy merchants wag- 
ing a successful figh t? 

3. Are chains the enemies of the 
advertised brands? 

4. Why do some manufacturers hesi- 
tate to sell to the chain? 


5. Can the chain be eliminated from 
the manufacturer's plan of distribution? 

6. To what extent do chains demand 
uneconomic concessions, discounts, ad- 
vertising allowances, etc.? 

7. What effect has chain advertising 
had. on the nationally advertised prod- 
uct! 

8. Can manufacturers and chains work 
together and still retain the good-will 
of the independent? 

9. Is a special type of manufacturer's 
salesman necessary to call on the chain? 

10. Has chain growth changed sales- 
men’s territories and methods of com- 
pensation ? 

11. How is it possible for manufac- 
turers’ salesmen to work with chain 
store managers? 

12. Under what conditions will chains 
accept the manufacturer's dealer helps? 

13. To what extent have chains be- 
come manufacturers and manufacturers 
entered the retail field 

14. Have chains a problems in 
— and direct store delivery? 

The private brand and its future 
effect on the nationally advertised prod- 
uct. 

16. Does chain-store expansion tend 
toward monopoly? 

17. Are the methods employed ‘by 
chains subject to Government regulation 
and will they condemned by the 
courts and suppressed by law? 


Our first conclusion is: 

Chain-store expansion has not 
made sufficient progress to warrant 
the conclusion that its growth is 
dangerous to the future of the in- 
dependent retailer. The chain will 
never control our system of dis- 
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tribution. There were, in 1930, 
some 7,837 chain-store systems, 
operating less than 200,000 unit 
stores, as compared with over 
1,264,000 independent retail outlets. 
The independents were responsible 
for approximately 78 per cent of 
the country’s retail volume, as com- 
pared with 22 per cent for the 
chain. If we include the indepen- 
dent department store’s sales vol- 
ume, which was not figured in our 
computations, it is questionable if 
the chains’ sales volume approxi- 
mates even 15 per cent. Yet, we 
are constantly being told that the 
chain will soon control the major 
volume of the country’s retail busi- 
ness. 

In our analysis of the total num- 
ber of unit stores we found that 
not more than 20 per cent of the 
entire 7,837 chain systems, or less 
than 1,600, operate over ten units 
each. We found, moreover, that 


any chain-store system with less 
than ten units can still be classed 
an independent merchant operator. 

In arriving at our conclusion that 


chain-store expansion, with the ex- 
ception of the food field, has not 
assumed such proportions that its 
future growth must be looked upon 
with great alarm, we present a 
summary of the actual position of 
the chain in the fields where it is 
in competition with the indepen- 
dent, as follows: 


Auto accessories. Predominantly in- 
pak. 4 
2. Bakeries. Still predominantly in- 
dependent but chief competition comes 
mostly from the national chain food 
stores. 
me. 3. Building Material. No chain prob- 
em. 

4. Cigars and tobacco. Competition 
chiefly price cutting, but independents 
more than holding t reir own, and domi- 
nate field. Entry of food ‘chains has 
added chiefly to price cutting problems. 

5. Cleaning a dying. Predominantly 
independent. 

6. Confectionery. 
dependent. 

7. Drug stores. Independents dominate, 
but chain sets pace in price cutting. 

8. Electrical appliances. No chain 
problem for independent. 

9. 5 and 10 cent stores. Controlled 
by chain, but independents enjoy most 
t chains’ buying advantages and follow 
closely chains’ merchandising procedures. 

10. Florists. Predominantly indepen- 
dent. Does not lend itself to chain ex- 
penton. 

Furniturc. Predominantly inde- 
wm. Some price-cutting problems 
from mail-order houses. 


Predominantly in- 
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12. Department stores. Many prob. 
lems for independent but not from 
chains. 

13. Gasoline filling stations. Chain 
controlled, but subsidiaries of oil re 
finer and producers. Was originally de. 
veloped by oil companies. 

14. General stores. No chain competi- 
tion. Mostly mail-order houses. 

15. Groceries. Chains have presented 
the most difficult problems for the inde. 
pendent. The independent merchant has 
suffered most in this field. 

16. Hardware. Predominantly inde. 
pendent. This field does not lend itself 
to chain expansion. Some price-cutting 
problems from mail-order houses. 

17. Jewelry. Predominantly indepen. 
dent. No problems from chains. 

18. Meat markets. So far but limited 
chain competition. Mostly from new 
type complete chain food stores. 

19. Men’s furnishings and clothing. 
A personal service field. Chain competi- 
tion gradually being eliminated by higher 
type independent, although for a time 
popular priced chain methods presented 
problems. 

20. Millinery. Not a profitable ficli 
for chains. Style a dominating factor 
ty by independents. 

. Radios. Not much chain expan- 
ane System of distribution confined to 
manufacturer’s distributors who control 
distribution and sale price policy. 

22. Paint and wallpaper. Predomi 
nantly independent. No chain competi- 
tion. 

23. Sporting goods. No chain expan- 
sion. Some price problems from mail- 
order houses. 

24. Shoes. Chains presented many 
difficult price problems at one time. Now 
being steadily overcome with co-operation 
of manufacturers. 


2. The evidence is clear and out- 
standing that even in those field 
where chains have presented the 
most problems, especially in the 
food field, efficient independent 
merchants are holding their own 
against chain competition and are 
waging a successful fight. By or- 
ganizing into groups, pooling their 
buying, planning co-operative ad- 
vertising and by adopting chain 
methods of store and merchandise 
display, the independent merchant 
is not only overcoming the advan- 
tages which the chain is presumed 
to enjoy, but is creating advan- 
tages for himself which the chain 
is not able to offset. The wide- 
awake merchant is making use of 
the priceless weapon of personality 
which he long neglected and which 
the chain, even with its high- 
powered organization, has so far 
not been able to develop. By using 
the chain’s own weapons of quan- 
tity buying, selling and advertising, 
combined with his ability to rer- 
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der personal service in his own 
store, the independent has become 
a worthy foe of the chain—in fact, 
a more difficult competitor than the 
chain encounters in the new chain 
ys. chain competition. 

In the dry goods, shoe and drug 
field, powerful manufacturing and 
jobbing interests have joined forces 
with independents who, with ample 
fnancial backing and organized 
management, have been placed on 
an equal footing with the chain. If 
the independent continues the prog- 
ress he has made in keeping pace 
with the demands of modern re- 
tailing, he will have no difficulty in 
operating successfully, despite the 
growth of the chain. 

3. Chains are no more the enemy 
of the national brand than the in- 
dependent retailer or jobber. The 
chain policy of selling demands the 
nationally advertised product as 
part of its stock in trade. Unless 
the chain reaches a position where 
its own brands surpass the adver- 
tied product in consumer favor, it 
is unlikely that it will ever elimi- 
nate the advertised brand from its 
scheme of selling. 


Most Chains Are Willing to 
Co-operate 


‘he average chain is always will- 
ing to work with the national ad- 


vertiser and extend him every 
possible co-operation if it can be 
assured a profit on the advertised 
product. It is only when the prod- 
uct ceases to be profitable that the 
chain begins to lose interest and 
seeks to replace it either with its 
own brand, or some other more 
profitable item. Even then, if the 
brand enjoys popular consumer ac- 
ceptance the chain is forced to 
carry it, but it may not feature it 
beyond ‘supplying the demand. 

_ 4. The experience of some manu- 
facturers in doing business with 
chains has not been as profitable 
and as pleasant as they had hoped 
or expected. There are chains 
which have not played the game 
squarely and have disregarded the 
ethics of sound business principles, 
simply because they were placed in 
a position where they could take 
advantage of the weakness, or lack 
. a a definite policy, of some manu- 
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In the last few years, however, 
there has been a decided change in 
the chains’ attitude and policies. 
Some of the chains have already 
revamped their policy, not only to- 
ward the manufacturer and the 
independent, but toward the com- 
munity in which they operate. If 
the chain, however, is to continue 
without organized agitation against 
it in the future, it must develop a 
greater civic conscience, a greater 
spirit of “live and let live.” 

5. Manufacturers in the impor- 
tant retail fields cannot eliminate 
the chain from their sales plans if 
they think of their products in 
terms of national distribution. The 
chain is concentrated in the thickly 
populated city centers. From an 
economic standpoint, the manufac- 
turer in such fields as foods, drugs, 
clothing, tobacco, etc., can hardly 
consider dispensing with the chains’ 
well-organized outlets when plan- 
ning his campaign. 

For quick distribution these 
strategic outlets can be utilized 
with less cost, more efficiently and 
with greater results than those of 
the independents. In but few 
limited fields can the manufacturer 
eliminate the chain without feeling 
a direct loss in his sales volume 
and without adding greatly to his 
selling costs. 

6. Doing business with the chain 
depends solely on the manufac- 
turer and his policy. Chains will 
always attempt to drive hard bar- 
gains. They will attempt to extract 
extra concessions, discounts and ad- 
vertising allowances. The only co- 
ercive force the chain actually uses 
is its volume orders, which it dan- 
gles before the manufacturer. If 
the manufacturer, much against his 
better judgment, accepts the chain’s 
business at its terms and conditions, 
the manufacturer himself is to 
blame. The evidence, however, is 
conclusive that manufacturers who 
maintain a definite policy in doing 
business with chains and stick to it, 
find their business profitable and 
have no complaint against the 
chains’ demands. 

7. The chains’ advertising has al- 
ready assumed significant propor- 
tions in competing directly with the 
national advertiser. Chains are de- 
veloping considerable consumer ac- 
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ceptance for their own brands. 
Nevertheless, not one chain has so 
far been able to nationalize any of 
its own brands, although some have 
developed a sales volume which 
compares favorably with those of 
the national brands. 

The success in each case is, of 
course, due to the number of out- 
lets the chain may operate, and its 
concentration on its own brands 
through the combination of timely 
price advertising backed up by the 
selling force of its numerous out- 
lets. Unquestionably, the chains’ 
advertising will continue to be used 
with greater results in developing 
greater consumer acceptance on 
their own products, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the chains will ever be 
able, with all their advertising and 
with their forceful sales methods, 
to supplant the national brands. 

8. Manufacturers can sell to 
chains and still retain the good-will 
of the independent if they will play 
the game squarely and place both 
the independent and the chain on an 
equal footing, allowing each to 
share in the same quantity dis- 
counts and eliminating the special 
deal or concession. We find that 
manufacturers are attempting more 
and more to equalize their prices so 
that they will be fair both to the 
large and small distributor. We 
also find that the tendency of many 
of the leading manufacturers and 
national advertisers is to discard 
the special inside prices and the 
special concessions. 

Some manufacturers now openly 
publish a price list for both the 
chain and independent. In some 
fields, manufacturers have resorted 
to the exclusive agency arrange- 
ment whereby the resale price of 
their product is not subjected to 
price cutting. Some manufacturers 
have established two distinct lines 
of brands, one for the chains, an- 
other for the independent trade. 
The manufacturer, however, who is 
anxious to do business without con- 
flict with the chain and the inde- 
pendent, must co-ordinate his ef- 
forts, if he wishes to retain the 
whole-hearted co-operation of both. 

9. A special type of salesman is 
necessary to handle chain-store 
business—especially where it in- 
volves the introduction of a new 
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product or negotiating for special 
co-operation. Such a man, whether 
he be termed executive or sales- 
man, must be given sufficient au- 
thority to say “yes” or “no” and 
the chain must recognize that the 
representative’s decision is the final 
word in the negotiations. 

10. Chain-store growth and ex- 
pansion has not affected salesmen’s 
territories. Neither has it affected 
the methods of paying salesmen, 
nor has it necessitated any marked 
revision or reorganization of the 
manufacturers’ sales organization. 
With but few changes and modifi- 
cations, such as the addition of a 
higher type of salesmen, and with 
possibly greater interest shown by 
the management or owners of both 
the large and small manufacturing 
organizations in contacting the chain 
more frequently, the average manu- 
facturer finds his sales organization 
flexible enough to serve both his 
chain and independent outlets. 


Contact with Store Managers Not 
Encouraged 


11. Chains, as a rule, frown on 
all attempts of manufacturers to 
contact their store managers be- 
cause they feel it interferes with 
their policy of management and 
operation. Only in exceptional 
cases, where the manufacturer en- 
joys the full confidence of the 
chain, will it permit his salesmen 
to detail the managers and then the 
visits are confined to educational 
work. To obtain this co-operation 
from the chain, the manufacturer 
must convince the chain that the 
privilege will not be abused and 
that he will not resort to high- 
pressure selling methods. An in- 
telligent and tactful type of sales- 
man is essential to obtain such 
co-operation with profitable results 

12. There are no set rules that 
can be worked out to enable the 
manufacturer to get the chains to 
use his dealer-help material. It 
depends entirely on the chain’s own 
merchandising policies and its atti- 
tude toward the product. 

If the product is profitable, the 
manufacturer may hope to obtain 
such co-operation without extra 
cost, provided he enjoys the chain's 
confidence. But if the item is a 

(Continued on page 113) 
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lunidProject Nears Completion 


; the public improvements well under way 
or about to start in Baltimore is the new Eastern 
Avenue Underpass, which is being built ata cost of 
$1,300,000. 


This underpass eliminates two grade railway cross- 
ings and provides ar unobstructed traffic artery in 
a busy and growing industrial section. 


Further evidence of Baltimore’s business activity. 
And, as most advertisers already know, it is through 
the advertising columns of The Sunpapers that Bal- 
timoreans are most readily reached. 


The Sunpapers in March 
Daily (M& E) 291.693 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
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Advertising in Detroit 


































Concentrate in The News 


Detroit's Home Newspaper 


N THE Detroit mar- 
ket, the advertiser 
finds a remarkable 

and economical sales power 
in The Detroit News. 
Reaching four out of five 
Detroit homes in the $5,000- 
and-upward income fam- 
ilies. The News can do the 
entire advertising job... 
economically. 

Edited with aserious 


viewpoint of presenting a 


clear, complete and un- 
biased picture of events. 






The News attracts a sefi- 
ous-minded public. To 
these people a newspaper 
is infinitely more than 3 
matter of personal enter- 
tainment and this feeling 
is reflected in better results 
from advertising. Concen- 
trate your appropriation in 
The News. You'll find it 
will result in a more domi- 
nating and more dramatic 
presentation of your story 
with correspondingly great 
er return at a single eco 
nomical cost. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Offic 
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Wrigley Will Trade Gum for 
100,000,000 Pounds of Cotton 


The Old Custom of Barter, with Some Up-to-Date Variations, Is Invoked 
to Help South and Canada Work Out of Depression 


By G. A. Nichols 


NTIL December 1, the Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. Company is not 
going to take money for the gum 
it sells in the cotton growing States 
of the South. Reverting to the 
old days of barter, it will take 
cotton, at or below 12 cents a 
pound, in exchange for its godds. 
The arrangement started on 
April 1. The company expects it 
will work out satisfactorily, as 
has a similar plan in Western 
Canada involving wheat. 

Since December 12, 1930, the 
Wrigley organization in Canada 
has been investing in wheat, at 65 
cents a bushel, all the remittances 
received from its wholesalers in 
the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. As a re- 
sult, it now owns close to the pre- 
scribed limit of a million bushels 
of Canadian wheat. On the same 
basis, by December 1, it expects 
to own 100,000,000 pounds of 
Southern cotton. 

This will mean an investment 
of $12,000,000 in cotton and $650,- 
000 in wheat. The accumulations 
of both commodities will be held 
indefinitely. To all intents and 
purposes, the cotton and the wheat 
will be off the market for the 
present; the company’s resources, 
to that extent, will be locked up as 
long as may be necessary. 

“We are. doing this thing,” P. 
K. Wrigley, president of the com- 
pany, explained to Printers’ INK, 
“not out of: philanthropic motives ; 
here is not a single heart throb 
in the whole proposition. It is 
trictly a business venture with us. 

“On the one hand, and speaking 
f the Southern part of the deal, 
otton bought at 12 cents a pound 
right now is reasonably certain to 
e€ a good investment. Inasmuch 
As ihe cotton is being paid for 
ight out by our business and no 
borrowed capital is involved, we 
to not need to be in any hurry 


about selling it. We can hold on 
to it just as long as we want to; 
and the time will inevitably come 
when we can make some money 
out of it. Cotton is a basic com- 
modity that is as good as money— 
if you don’t have to use the money 
right now. Twelve million dollars 
tied up in cotton ought eventually 
to pay us as much direct profit as 
could be realized from a number 
of other conservative investments 
that I might name. 

“We, of course, have no means 
of knowing what cotton is going 
to do. But, if it goes down, we 
become partners with the South 
and as such stand our full share 
of the loss. 


Relieving a Strain on the Planters 


“The big thing we are trying to 
accomplish, however, is to relieve, 
to the full extent of our ability, a 
strain on planters, Southern busi- 
ness men and banks at this critical 
time in the South’s affairs. The 
South is paying us this $12,000,000 
in its own coin. It is paying us in 
kind—paying us in cotton, money 
it owes and will owe us. Thus the 
benefit to the South will be two- 
fold: One hundred million pounds 
of cotton will be temporarily re- 
moved from the market, with a 
consequent relief in carrying bur- 
den; and, instead of taking out of 
the South any of the cash it so 
greatly needs right now, we will 
be leaving $12,000,000 in the 
South.” 

Here is the way the plan, as ré- 
lated by Mr. Wrigley, will work: 

The company has formed what 
will be known as the Wrigley 
Cotton Investment Fund, which it 
will operate through an arrange- 
ment with five banks located in 
New Orleans, Savannah, Memphis, 
Mobile and Charleston. Starting 
April 1, all Wrigley jobbers in the 
cotton growing States were in- 
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structed to send to one of these 
banks any and all remittances due 
the company, whereupon the pa;- 
ments would be credited to the 
cotton fund. As fast as it is re- 
ceived the Fund will be immedi- 
ately used for buying cotton at the 
figure named. In each case, a re- 
ceipt will be sent the jobber show- 
ing the amount of cotton pur- 
chased with the money he sends 
in payment of his bills. 

The jobber also receives a cer- 
tificate showing that, in effect, he 
has purchased cotton, and outlin- 
ing the terms and conditions upon 
which the fund is operated — 
showing that its prime purpose is 
to take cotton in payment instead 
of cash. The company suggests 
that the jobber display the cer- 
tificate in his office showing as it 
does his confidence in the whole 
procedure. 


No Strings Attached 
There are no merchandise strings 


attached to the plan. The jobber 
is not obligated in any way to 


purchase goods in excess of his 


ordinary requirements. The only 
difference is that, in the final anal- 
ysis, the payment is made in cot- 
ton instead of in money. 

Wrigley jobbers in Canada pro- 
ceed in substantially the same 
manner with respect to wheat. 
The Bank of Montreal and the 
Dominion Bank act for the Can- 
adian company in receiving the 
jobber’s remittances and in pur- 
chasing wheat with the proceeds. 
In this case, the Canada jobber’s 
real profit in co-operating with 
the Wheat Fund is in the form 
of helping to stabilize Canada’s 
wheat values. In addition, how- 
ever, the company pays him 1 cent 
per bushel for the wheat bought 
with his cash remittance to either 
of the banks. When he pays his 
bill to the bank, wheat is pur- 
chased for May delivery and then 
the company sends him a credit 
note at 1 cent per bushel. 

Why is this modernized adap- 
tation of the old barter plan con- 
fined to Canada and the South? 
Why, for instance, are not simi- 
lar facilities accorded to the job- 
bers in the wheat growing sections 
of the States? 
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Answering these questions, Mr. 
Wrigley pointed out that wheat is 
substantially the life of Western 
Canada, and that cotton has very 
much the same relationship to cer- 
tain sections of the South. There- 
fore when wheat or cotton get 
down as low as they are now, 
these communities are near paral- 
ysis in a business way — much 
more so than in sections having 
diversified crops. 

The interview had proceeded 
this far when Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
father of both the company and 
its president, stepped into his son's 
office and took part in the con- 
versation. 

“Did you tell him, Phil, about 
our experiences with cotton back 
in 1913 and how honest we found 
the people of the South to be?” 
he asked. 

In 1913, it seems, cotton for a 
time was even worse off than it 
is now, the price being around 5 
cents a pound. That was the time, 
we all remember, when “Buy a 
Bale of Cotton” was prescribed 
far and near as being a patriotic 
duty. 

The Wrigley organization an- 
nounced that it would accept cot- 
ton at 5 cents a pound in direct 
payment for merchandise. It was 
a straightout proposition of trad- 
ing one commodity for another, 
just as is done by the retailer in 
the country when he takes butter, 
eggs and poultry in exchange for 
groceries. Anybody entitled to 
buy gum from the manufacturer 
could deliver cotton in any quan- 
tity from one bale up and “take 
it out in trade.” 

“Necessarily,” Wm. - Wrigley 
said, “we got cotton from many 
sources, in quantities large and 
small and in all grades. 

“At the time each trade was 
made we had no means of know- 
ing whether the cotton in the bales 
was of the grade represented. But 
not in one single case were we 
imposed upon. This striking dem- 
onstration of the sterling honesty 
to be encountered in the South 
has been a pleasant memory to me 
ever since. It had not a little in- 
fluence in causing us to adopt our 
present comprehensive plan of 
helping the South stabilize its cot- 
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ton and aid its recovery from the 
depression.” 

Another thing the organization 
learned at the time was that the 
spot method of acquiring cotton 
from here, there and everywhere 
on a straightout exchange basis 
was unsatisfactory in many aspects 
and not altogether sound in prac- 
tice. It was a helpful gesture, im- 
pulsively extended and carried 
through to a conclusion. But it 
was far from being the solid and 
businesslike plan that is now pre- 
sented in the Cotton Investment 
Fund. 

Wm. Wrigley takes consider- 
able (and not unjustified) pride 
in his policy of attending to his 
own business and not trying to 
tell other manufacturers how to 
run theirs. But he believes so em- 


phatically in his company’s cotton 


stabilization venture that he feels 
impelled to depart for once from 
his policy of not handing out ad- 
vice. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “that 
even ten manufacturers would 
thus co-operate with the South, 
each taking $12,000,000 worth of 
cotton in exchange for merchan- 
dise as we are doing. Wouldn't 
this aggregate transaction of 
$120,000,000 actually paid to the 
South for cotton, with the money 
being left in the South, have an 
enormously revitalizing effect on 
business south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line? And it would be 
entirely practicable, of course, for 
manufacturers having smaller out- 
lets in the South to take in cot- 
ton in more modest quantities such 
as would be justified by their vol- 
ume of sales in that section. There 
are many solid and upstanding 
organizations whose volume in the 
cotton growing States would not 
be as large as ours. But let them 
acquire cotton in quantities that 
their outlet justifies. The result 
would be a great business revival 
and they would probably make a 
direct profit from the cotton as 
well.” 

Mr. Wrigley was reminded that 
some of these organizations might 
not have the same financial inde- 
pendence that is enjoyed by his 
company and could not have any 
great quantity of their receivables 
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tied up for an indefinite time in 
warehouses, and would probably 
have to call in borrowed capital. 

“There are several ways,” he 
replied, “in which a_ well-estab- 
lished manufacturer could lick 
this thing. He could, for example, 
buy futures and take his profits 
or his losses, if any, at final liqui- 
dation just as he could if he 
owned the cotton outright. 

“We fully expect eventually to 
make a profit on this hundred 
million pounds of cotton that we 
are buying and preparing to hold 
indefinitely. But suppose the un- 
looked for develops and we lose 
a couple of million dollars 
Wouldn’t we get it back in the 
way of the indirect profits that 
would come from our contribution 
to the buying power of the South 
and the accumulated good-will 
that would be created?” 

Mr. Wrigley wonders why the 
manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements do not take the lead in 
applying some such move for the 
stabilization of wheat in_ the 
United States, with consequent 
benefit to business as a whole. He 
thinks some such plan surely 
could be worked out if manufac- 
turers would apply themselves to 
it, and that this would be a sound 
and sane form of farm relief— 
vastly better than the dubious kind 
attained by political action. 


Red Cherry Account to 
McCann-Erickson 


McCann-Erickson, Inc., has been ap 
ointed to handle the advertising of the 
ed Cherry Institute, Chicago, a nz 
tional organization of growers and 
packers of cherries. Advertising plans 
under the direction of the Chicago of- 
fice of McCann-Erickson, contemplate « 
campaign to start this summer. 


Bigelow-Sanford to Newell- 
Emmett 
The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
ne., New York, has appointed the 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


W. C. Leckie Appointed by 
Standard Brands, Ltd. 
W. C. Leckie, of Toronto, has been 
appointed a vice-president of Standard 


Brands, Ltd. He will be in charge of 
the Gillett Products Division. 
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461 
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O,; COURSE 


--nearly everyone does. 
But what KIND of print- 
ing do you need--- 
that’s the question? 


You cant simply say 
that printing is printing 
and let it go at that. 
Think of the difference 
between the fresh-laid 
egg and that of yester- 
year! 


And there's a whale of 
a big difference be- 
tween printing--of the 
sort you love to look at 
--and the “run-of-the- 
mill” .variety. 


In emphasizing your 
need for printing, what 
we mean to coyly sug- 
gest is that you really 
need Charles Francis 
Press printing. 
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COMPANY have entered a 
complaint with the Federal Trade 
Commission charging unfair adver- 
tising on the part of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. The 
current Firestone campaign in 
which advertisements compare, as 
to value and quality, three of the 
Firestone lines with corresponding 
lines of a “special brand mail-order 
tire’ is the cause of the action. 

While the Firestone copy men- 
tions no names, Montgomery 
Ward feels that the statements 
therein may be construed by some 
consumers as referring to the 
Riverside and Trail Blazer tires 
which it has merchandised by mail 
for a number of years and, more 
recently, through its chain of re- 
tail stores. 

In addition to the legal move, 
Montgomery Ward has swung 
into action against the Firestone 
copy on the advertising front. A 
newspaper campaign in large space 
was begun last week to establish 
that, whatever the line of tires 
with which the Firestone advertis- 
ing may be making its compari- 
sons, it is not the Ward Riverside 
or Trail Blazer tires. Approxi- 
mately 800 newspapers in the 557 
cities and towns where there are 
Ward stores are being used in this 
campaign. 

The first advertisement in this 
campaign takes the form of an 
open letter to Harvey S. Firestone, 
head of the Firestone company. 
“Whose ‘Mail Order’ Tire are 
You Talking About?” the head- 
line demands. Immediately below 
is reproduced part of a Firestone 
advertisement giving the compari- 
sons and with a “Dear Mr. Fire- 
stone:” the first paragraph pro- 
ceeds: 

Above we reproduce part of one 
of the many newspaper and magazine 
advertisements appearing throughout 
the country, in which Firestone 


tires are compared with a “mail 
order” tire . . . Montgomery Ward 


& Company is the oldest mail-order 
house in America. So when you say 
“mail order,” many people naturally 





Montgomery Ward and Firestone 
Fling Ink 


N ONTGOMERY WARD & 


think first of Montgomery Ward 
& Company. 


The current advertisement in 
the campaign is headlined: 

“Public Notice! Montgomery 
Ward & Co. has filed a complaint 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against Unfair Tire Adver- 
tising.” 

A brief introductory paragraph 
explains the circumstances which 
caused the complaint to be entered, 
but the Firestone company is not 
specifically mentioned. The remain- 
ing paragraphs are devoted to 
selling copy for Riverside tires. 
As in the first advertisement, there 
is also a comparative price list in 
this one. Not only Firestone prices 
are cited in this advertisement, 
however, but Goodyear and Good- 
rich prices as well. 

The Firestone campaign first 
drew attention when its directly 
comparative nature caused several 
publishers to accept the copy under 
protest. Two farm papers refused 
to run it. 





J. L. Ewing, Associate Pub- 
lisher, New Orleans “States” 


James L. Ewing, secretary-treasurer 
of the New Orleans States, has been 
made associate publisher of that news- 
paper. He is the son of Robert Ewing, 
publisher of the Ewing group of news- 
papers of which the States is one. 
Starting with the States as a proof 
reader, he has held many positions with 
the paper including those of advertising 
director, foreign advertising manager 
and ciassified advertising manager. 


C. F. Homan Heads American 
Laundry Machinery Advertising 


C. F. Homan, who for the last nine 
years has assisted in the advertising 
department of the American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, has 
been promoted to supervisor of the com- 
pany’s advertising department. He suc- 
ceeds William A. Biddle, resigned. 


F. C. Lane Advanced by 
Childs 


Fred C. Lane, advertising manager of 
the Childs Company, New York, has 
been elected senior vice-president. He 
will continue supervision of advertising. 
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Death of 
“Tim” LL ’ LeQuatte 


EW eciie, men were so 
intimately and widely known as 
T. W. LeQuatte, whose death at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 


more, brought to a close a long and 
“Tim,” 


colorful career. as a host 





of friends called him, was known 
in the small centers of advertising 
as well as in the larger cities. 

He made friends through his 
work in the farm-paper publishing 
field and through his generous ser- 
vices to organized advertising. It is 
doubtful if there has been a con- 
vention of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America or its predecessors, 
over the course of the last eighteen 
years or more, which did not afford 
him some opportunity for service. 
At Dallas, Toronto, Houston, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, Denver, Ber- 
lin, Detroit, Washington and other 
convention cities Tim was always 
active. 

He was a former president of 
the Des Moines Advertising Club. 

W. C. D’Arcy, president of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, 


St. Louis, pays this tribute to Mr. 
LeQuatte: 

“Tim LeQuatte, as he was 
known to the advertising world, 
had but one thought—that advertis- 
ing was not a game but a business 
force. 


He did what he could to 
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increase its effectiveness. He di 
not strive for a climax. He worke 
for improvement and he belong, 
in the record as a substantial cor 
tributor to organized advertising 

Mr. LeQuatte was, for fourtee; 
years, advertising manager oj 
Successful Farming and advertis- 
ing director of the Meredith Pub- 
lications. He also was, at one time, 
vice-president of the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, advertising agency, at 
Chicago. He was publisher oj 
Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., until its 
discontinuance. For the last year 
he has been executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Advertising Federatio: 
of America, during which time h 
has visited member clubs throug! 
out the country. 

He was taken ill about a mont 
ago. An operation was performe 
and his friends felt assured that h 
was out of danger. Death cam 
from pulmonary embolism. He wa: 
fifty-eight years of age. 

Mr. LeQuatte is survived by | 
widow and daughter, two sisters 
and a brother, H. B. LeQuatt 
president of Churchill-Hall, Inc 
New York. 


Aesop Glim Addresses 
Technical Advertisers 


Aesop Glim spoke before the Tect 
nical Publicity Association, Inc., New 
York, at its monthly meeting held Apr 
8. He spoke on “Fundamentals as 
\ pplied to 1931 Advertising,” giv 
observations on advertising that pulls 
and how to make it more effective 


J. C. Wahler Advanced 
“National Geographic”’ 


Joseph C. Wahler, formerly sale: 
manager of the Western office of T/ 
National Geographic Magazine, Wash 
ington, D. C., has been made Wester 
advertising manager of that publicatior 


M. J. Woodworth with 
J. Walter Thompson 


Melvin J. Woodworth, president o/ 
the New York News Bureau Associatior 
has been made a director and vice 
president of the J. Walter Thompsor 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Appoints Boston Agency 


W. A. Ray, South Boston, packer 
Ray’s Kiln Kooke Scotch Haddie, ha 
appointed Frank H. Jones, Boston 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 
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N May 5th, The 

Detroit Free 
Press will pass the 
century mark. 


q 


NLY rarely is the 

privilege granted 
to either individuals 
or to business to step 
up to a hundred years 
of usefulness in point 
of service. 


q 


HE descendants 

of many of those 
who fingered the first 
copy of this newspaper 
read The Free Press 
of today. Throughout 
all of these ten dec- 
ades it has been a 
definite influence in 
the homes of the men 


The Detro 
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National 


New York 


Chicago 


Detroit 
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and women who made 
and are still making 
Detroit. 


UCH an influence 
represents stabil- 
ity of the highest 
order. 
q 


ODAY good ad- 
vertising is seek- 
ing stability in its 
various media of ex- 
pression and contact. 


g 


T is available at no 
extra cost in this 
newspaper. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Selling Goes 
Entertainment 





HEN H. E. Lesan wrote “Is 
Advertising Going Enter- 
tainment?” in the March 12 issue 
of Printers’ INK, he started some- 
thing. H. S. Gardner answered 
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him and Leon Kelley in last week’s 
issue asked, among other things: 
“Shall we entertain and in enter- 
taining hope to sell, or shall we 
continue to sell as in the past and 
make use of entertainment as one 
of the several techniques of sell- 
ing ?” 

Some men object to the apolo- 
getic attitude on the part of some 
advertisers for sponsored pro- 
grams, be they radio broadcasts or 
movie “shorts.” No need for ad- 
vertising to be on the defensive. 
Selling is selling and entertainment 
is something else, they say. 

“But what about selling itself?” 
ask the cons. “Hasn’t there always 
been much entertainment in sell- 
ing?” 
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They were able last week to 
point to Bloomingdale’s New York 
department store, as a star ex. 
ample. It used newspaper space to 
tell how two stars can help sel] 
shirts. 

It seems that Jack Whiting and 
Harriet Lake, stars of “America’s 
Sweetheart,” in which the famous 
song, “I’ve Got Five Dollars,” js 
sung, appeared at Bloomingdale's 
at 2:30 last week to sell six shirts 
for $5 with the aid of song. Here 
is selling going entertainment with 
a vengeance. Next we'll have Bil 
Robinson doing a tap dance in 3 
big store to sell shoes, or Will 
Rogers showing how  Chiclets 
should be chewed correctly. 


Bennett-Williams and Praigg 
Agencies Merge 


The Southeastern Advertising Agency, 
Inc., has been formed through a merger 
of the Bennett-Williams Company, Inc, 
of High Point, N. C., and Praigg. 
Advertising, of Jacksonville, Fla. Per. 
sonnel of the agencies, including prin- 
cipals and operating staffs, will remain 
unchanged with both the High Point and 
Jacksonville offices being maintained 
Officers of the Southeastern Advertising 


Agency, Inc., are Noble T. Praigg, 
president; J. L. Williams, vice-president 
and H. C. Bennett, secretary ani 
treasurer. ; 


New York “Daily Mirror” 
Adds to Staff 


Jack Cunningham, recently with the 
Ward Baking Company and the General 
Foods Corporation, and John D. Ling, 
formerly with Young & Rubicam, Inc, 
and Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., have 
joined the national advertising staff oi 
the New York Daily Mirror. 

David Blank, formerly with the 
Minneapolis Journal, and Myron Elges, 
formerly in charge of advertising of the 
Transport Aircraft Corporation, have 
also joined the national advertising staf 
of the Daily Mirror. 


J. B. Mills Joins John W. 
Cullen Company 


James B. Mills, formerly district pr 
motion and advertising manager of th 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, has 
joined the John W. Cullen Company 
publishers’ representative of New York. 
Chicago and troit, as sales represents 
tive in Ohio and Pittsburgh, ‘a. He 
will make his headquarters at Cleveland 


H. W. Chadwick with Chicagi 


“Herald and Examiner 
H. W. Chadwick, formerly advertis 
ing manager of The Hub, Chicago 
Gating store, is now with the adver 
tising department of the Chicago Herall 
and Examiner. 
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GILDING THE LILY 















or, rather— 


SHOWING LILY How 


Modern women —and others 
who are not—have never needed much in- 
struction in making themselves ornamental. 
It’s an old feminine custom. But there is not 
one of them that will not listen intently when 
an expert on beauty shows new ways of doing 
something her sex has practiced since Eve. 

The crowds attending the lec- 
tures and demonstrations of Pauline Dorsay, 
Beauty Authority of the Sunday American, 
prove that. And the interest evidenced in her 
beauty and charm contest shows that here’s a 
new personalized selling method that national 
advertisers of beauty preparations can profit- 
ably tie up to in the New York Market. Full 
details of how this co-operative service works 
out will gladly be sent to manufacturers seek- 
ing new methods to increase sales. 

And don’t forget what a dra- 
matic increase in circulation the American 
daily and Sunday is now delivering to adver- 
tisers in the richest market in the world. 


SUNDAY 


pir ao N 


The Newspaper BRD Modern New Yorkers 





Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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A Statement 
of Policy 


Concerning 


LIBERTY 


MAGAZINE 


ve Edit 


is admir 


by Macfadden 


N April 1, 1931, the Mac- 

fadden Publications, Inc., 
purchased Liberty Magazine. The 
issue of April 4, 1931, was the 
first issue under this company’s 
ownership. 

The acquisition of Liberty came 
as a logical step in the growth 
of the Macfadden organization. 
Since the establishment of Physi- 
cal Culture Magazine in 1898, the 
Company has embraced as a basic 
editorial policy the publishing of 
material of fundamental human 
appeal, attuned to the tempo of 
American progress and keyed to 
the language of the average man 
and woman. 

The inevitable result has been 
the tremendous voluntary news- 





Publications, In 


rill recei 
tisfactio 
Liberty 
hich has 


stand demand for Macfadde 
magazines which has made it 
tensive subscription effort unne 
essary. True Story, at twenty-fi 
cents, bought by more tha 
2,000,000 families over the new 


stand every month, has achie\ 


rated its 
ill opera 


the greatest voluntary readershi 
ever accorded to any publicati 
at any price. 

Second only to True Story #fice-Presi: 
voluntary public demand is Liffrtising § 
erty Magazine, withnearly1 50 
000 copies bought over the new 
stand and almost 1,000,000 copif 
bought from boy representative 

As True Story has received 
greatest public tribute in ¢ 
monthly field, so has Liberty, | 


the weekly field. It is only nat 
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|, therefore, that Liberty should 
id a logical place in the Mac- 
dden organization and that the 
sic editorial policies responsi- 
e for Liberty's record public 
ceptance should be continued 
Inder the Macfadden ownership. 
Mr. Sheppard Butler, Execu- 
ve Editor of Liberty, continues 
s administration in the Mac- 
dden editorial offices at 1926 
roadway, New York City, un- 
rthe supervision of Mr. Fulton 
ursler, Editor-in-Chief of the 
facfadden Publications, Inc. He 
Jans for the continued expansion 
f Liberty's proved editorial poli- 
esto theend that Liberty readers 
ill receive greater value and 
tisfaction with every issue. 

Liberty's advertising staff, 
hich has so thoroughly demon- 
rated its faith in the magazine, 
ill operate from the Macfadden 
vertising headquarters in New 
ork, Chicago, Detroit and Bos- 
m. The executive personnel of 
iberty under Mr. O. J. Elder, 
esident of Liberty Publishing 
orporation, Mr. Harold A. Wise, 
ice-President in charge of Ad- 
rtising Sales, and Mr. Carroll 
heinstrom, Vice-President in 
arge of Advertising Promotion, 


@ill be retained as follows: 


Mr. Nelson R. Perry 
Assistant Advertising Manager 
20 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


Mr. Waldo B. MacLean 
Eastern Manager 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Mr. Ray Clark 
Western Manager 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Fred Ewald 

Detroit Manager 

Fisher Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. Samuel A. Gardner 
Boston Manager 
Little Building 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The Liberty Advertising De- 
partment will continue to present 
the natural advertising advan- 
tages offered by the magazine and 
at the same time will give more 
intensive study than ever before 
to the many marketing oppor- 
tunities which must inevitably 
be present in a publication pos- 
sessing so vast a voluntary reader 
allegiance. 

The Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., is happy to assume these 
combined tasks of helping to for- 
ward the editorial achievement 
so successfully established and 
attempting to determine and in- 
terpret the full advertising-mer- 
chandising significance of this 
achievement to advertisers and 
their advertising agencies. 
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The Pacific Northwest’s Greatest Home Delivered Circulation 
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Few American Sunday Newspaperg 
Equa! The Oregonianin Blanket 
Coverage of a Metropolitan Center 


























Portland families 
read The Sunday Oregonian 


PORTLAND'S 79,444 families by 40,000 copies, and no other 
buy 73,960 copies of The Sunday newspaper in the Pacific North- 
Oregonian every week. Half of west approaches The Sunday 
The Sunday Oregonian’s 168,- Oregonian’s circulation by 16,- 
936 circulation is concentrated 000 circulation. Only three 
in the city, almost two-thirdsis other Pacific Coast newspapers 
concentrated in Portland have as large circulation. 
and the 40-mile trading @ Advertisers who want 
radius. @ No other Port- tosell the Oregon market 
land Sunday newspaper through one paper can do 
approaches The Sunday a thorough job by using 
Oregonian’s circulation The Sunday Oregonian. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 








Largest Circulation West of Denver, North of San Francisco 
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The Tantalizing Trade Commission 


Is It Warning or Reassuring Industry? 


. 


S indicated in Printers’ Inx, 
fi the vigorous protest of the 
American Petroleum Institute 
against the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s action in revoking its 
formal approval of the rules of 
practice adopted by the industry 
resulted in an open hearing before 
the Commission on March 31. 

Special emphasis was laid upon 
the Commission’s rejection of the 
rule against the practice by pro- 
ducers of loaning or leasing equip- 
ment to retailers of gasoline and 
oil. W. R. Boyd, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the Institute, 
presented statistics to show the 
necessity for this rule in the in- 
terests of the public. “We are 
trying,” he said, “to reduce the 
cost of marketing gasoline to the 
public, and cannot do so without 
the assistance of a rule forbidding 
loaning and leasing.” 

This practice, he pointed out, 
was purely a method of subsidiz- 
ing retail outlets, adopted by pro- 
ducers in the early days of the 
automobile in the scramble for 
and as a result there 


business, 

were many districts in which one- 
tenth of the number of retailers 
could adequately serve the de- 


mand. He cited a survey of a 
46-mile stretch of the Boston Post 
Road in New York and Connec- 
ticut, on which there are service 
stations operating 1,045 gasoline 
pumps for a monthly average vol- 
ume of 1,082,000 gallons. The 
equipment, he said, represented an 
investment of $4,535,000 

He cited a station operating 36 
pumps with an average monthly 
volume of 16,000 gallons. Three 
pumps, he said, would be amply 
sufficient for this volume of busi- 
ness, 

Reference was made to the 
various court decisions regarding 
the subject, and it was pointed out 
that these did not touch upon the 
legality of the practice of loaning 
or leasing equipment, but in effect 
prohibited the use of leased equip- 





By Roy W. Johnson 


ment for any product other than 
that of the lessor. In commenting 
on this, E. S. Hall, counsel of the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, said that “in winning that 
litigation we brought upon the in- 
dustry the most damnable condi- 
tion it faces.” E. L. Stephens, 
general attorney for the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, con- 
tended that the practice of loan- 
ing and leasing equipment was in 
violation of the Clayton Act. 


Contracts Favor Big Producers 


Representatives of the Inde- 
pendent oil producers also ap- 
peared at the hearing, to protest 
against any reapproval by the 
Commission of the original code 
unless the practice of the large oil 
companies of making so-called 
“lease and agency contracts” was 
prohibited. These contracts, they 
asserted, enabled the big pro- 
ducers practically to control the 
better class of independently 
owned service stations without 
assuming any of the responsibil- 
ity of ownership or agency. 

Just what the Trade Commis- 
sion is driving at, or whom or 
what it is championing in its 
wholesale repudiation of Trade 
Practice Conference rules adopted 
with its own advice and under its 
own supervision, remains some- 
thing of a mystery. But irrespec- 
tive of the motives behind what it 
euphemistically refers to as a 
“general review” of the rules pre- 
viously adopted (affecting the 
practices in some eighty indus- 
tries), the Commission is raising 
a rather serious question as to the 
validity and permanence of any 
code adopted with its approval. 

If the Commission’s rulings on 
these broad and fundamental 
questions of ethics and economics 
are to be held binding only until 
the wind or the opinions or the 
personnel of the Commission 
changes, it is simply an arbitrary 
imposition to demand that an in- 
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dustry spend money and effort in 
trying to enforce them. 

On March 30, the day before the 
hearing granted to the Petroleum 
Institute, the Commission released 
two sets of Trade Practice Confer- 
ence Rules applying to the athletic 
goods industry, and the trunk, lug- 
gage and brief case industry. In 
both cases, the Commission’s an- 
nouncement included the following 
paragraph: 


This is the first action the Com- 
mission has ever taken on this in- 
dustry’s rules as they were adopted 
subsequent to the time the Commis- 
sion began its general review of all 
trade practice conference rules. 


Is that a threat or a promise; 
a warning or a reassurance? 


Now with New York Office of 
Barlow, Feeley & Richmond 


Robert S. Feeley, vice- president in 
charge of art of Barlow, Feeley & Rich- 
mond, Inc., advertising agency, Ralph 
Richmond, vice-president in charge of 
copy, and Ray Ladue, production man- 
ager, all of whom have been with the 
Syracuse office of that agency, are now 
with its New York office, now located 
in the Chrysler Building. Adlai 
Hardin, vice-president, continues as New 
York manager. 

E. S. Barlow, president, and A. J. 
Schied,  vice- -president and _ treasurer, 
continue at the Syracuse office. 


Scripps-Howard Buys El Paso, 
Texas, “Herald” 


The El Paso Evening Post, a Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper, has purchased the 
El Paso Herald, from the Lindsay Nunn 
Company. The two papers have been 
merged and are now being published 
as the Herald-Post. The sale includes 
only the name, good-will, circulation lists 
and The Associated Press membership 
of the Herald. Simultaneously with this 
sale, Dorrance D. Roderick, resident 
publisher of the El Paso Times, pur- 
chased that paper from his associates 
and took over the physical properties of 
the Herald. 


Globe Oil Account to 
Porter-Eastman 


The Globe Oil and Refining Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Porter-East- 
man Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspaper and outdoor advertis- 
ing will be used. 


The Dayton Air Compressor Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed The Parker 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct’ its advertising account. 
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New RCA Victor Sales and 
Advertising Appointments 


The RCA Victor Company, Camden, 
N. J., has made the following promo- 
tions and —~ T/; ah in its me and 
advertising staffs: E « Nicholas, for- 
merly head of the Histributine company 
bearing his name, has been appointed 
general sales manager in charge of all 
sales qncepting the foreign field. He 
succeeds H. C. Grubbs, resigned. Ernest 
Il. Vogel, VA... manager of Radiola 
sales, has been promoted to manager of 
domestic sales. Pierre Boucheron, who 
for eight years was advertising manager 
of the Radio Corporation of America 
and latér in charge of the Atlanta ¢is- 
trict office, has been appointed manager 
of advertising and sales p1omotion. 

i. ‘ule, formerly Pacific Coast 
district manager, has been made assis- 
tant manager of domestic sales. Wii- 
liam F. Arnold has_ been pointed 
manager of record sales. Walter W 
Clark, formerly manager of the seceel 
department has been placed in charg 
of artists and repertoire. E. M. Hartley 
is manager of the service departmeut 


and B. Aldridge and A. R. Beyer have 
been placed in charge of distribution 
order routine and general distributor 
contact. 


The new appointments mark the com 
pletion of a reorganization consolidating 
the Victor and RCA Radiola Divisions 
of the RCA Victor Company. Realign 
ment of the wholesale distribution sys- 
tem of the two divisions has 
practically completed and shipments of 
the first product bearing the combine 
RCA Victor trade-marks, an eight tube 
superheterodyne receiver to be knowr 
as the Superette, have already begun t 
the trade. 


E. H. McCarthy to Direct 
Sylvania Radio Tube Sales 


E. H. McCarthy has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Sylvania 
Products Company, Emporium, Pa., 
Sylvania radio tubes. He was formerly 
head of the Royal Line Sales Corpora- 
tion, wholesale distributors of phono- 


graphs, radios and accessories in New 
England. He was later with the Grigsby 
Grunow Company, supervising Easter: 


activities of the Majestic radio. 


H. G. Barringer Joins New 
York “World-Telegram” 


Ilenry G. Barringer, formerly class 
fied advertising manager of the Pitts 
hurgh Press, has joined the New York 
World-Telegram in a similar capacity 
Herbert E. Walker has been made as 
sistant classified advertising manager « 
the World-Telegram. 


Hotel Account to Bisberne 
Agency 

The Bisberne Advertising Company 

Chicago, has been appointed to direct 

the advertising of Hotel Pearson, of 

that city. Newspapers and 

will be used. 
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I Learned About 
Women From 





Before you get any misguided notions, I’ll confess 
that “Them” are none other than the gentlemen who 
steer the good ship Kleenex on its merry merchan- 
dising course. With the possible exception of Brig- 
ham Young, these men know the women best and 
vice versa, know the best women. You see, not all 
women are buyers of Kleenex. Only the ultra-fas- 
tidious and super-bred damsels care enough about 
their looks and personal daintiness to be actively in- 
terested. Therefore, when Kleenex came into the 
Los Angeles market, The Examiner was chosen to 
spread the glad tidings. Examiner readers are mod- 
erns and moderns are buyers of Kleenex and all 
other good things. If your product needs an intelli- 
gent and receptive market, use the largest morning, 
Sunday and home-delivered paper in the far and re- 
freshing West. 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 





Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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Six Papers Win Awards 
for Typography 


UT of 1,451 daily newspapers 

which entered the exhibition 
of newspaper typography sponsored 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., the 
judges selected the New York 
Herald Tribune as the winner of 
the Francis Wayland Ayer Cup. 
The cup is to become the perma- 
nent property of the newspaper 
adjudged best in three exhibitions. 
not necessarily in successive years. 
Certificates of excellence were 
awarded to five daily newspapers 
which were next rated for merit, 
without distinction between them. 
These papers are the Portland, 
Me., wu Express; Charles- 
ton, Gazette; Philadelphia 
Public ‘or Portland, Oreg., 
Morning Oregonian, and the Long 
Beach, Calif., Sun. 

Awards were based on three 
points: Presswork, typography 
and makeup. Editorial content 
was left out of consideration. 
Awards were made after the 
judges had spent two days exam- 
ining every page of each news- 
paper entered in the exhibit. 

All of the papers entered in the 
exhibit will be on public display 
in the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia, 
until May. 

The judges were Howard Davis, 
vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
and second vice-president of the 
New York Herald Tribune ; Harry 
A. Groesbeck, Jr., president of 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and vice-president of the 
Walker Engraving Company; Dr. 
John Henry Nash, printer; Joseph 
B. Platt, art director of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, 
and John B. Williams, vice-pres- 
ident of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


Newspaper Association 
Managers to Meet 


The Newspaper Association Managers, 
Inc., will hold its ninth annual confer- 
ence at Omaha, Nebr., starting August 
31. This organization is composed of 
active full-time members of State or 
regional newspaper organizations. 
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Western Agency Council Re- 
Elects J. H. Dunham 


John H. Dunham, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, Chicago, 
was re-elected chairman of the Western 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at its annual 
meeting last week. F. G. Cramer, pres- 
ident of the Cramer- Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, was elected vice-chairman. 
D. D. Warner, treasurer of the Mason 
Warner Company was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Albert W. Sherer, vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., and 
Lorry R. Northrup, of the Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn Corporation, are 
new members of the board of directors 
James D. Woolf, vice-president of the ’ 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., and 75¢ 
C. C. Fogarty, vice-president and trea- 
surer of the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company, were re-elected to the board. 

ames W. Young, professor in adver- 
tising at the University of Chicago and 
a former J. Walter Thomposn vice-pres- 
ident, was one of the speakers at the 
meeting. He described an experiment in 
advertising education that has been 
started at the university. The campus 
as such has been set up as a market 
in which the members of the advertising 
class work out various phases of adver- 
tising and merchandising technique, es- 
tablishing their own trading areas and 
using the student publications as their 
advertising media. 

John Benson, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
outlined the plans for the coming an- sof 
nual convention. Seven agency execu- 
tives talked on the program, each speak- 
ing briefly on various agency problems, 
including evaluation of media and 
agency finance and accounting. 


$1.00 
























Thompson Agency Advances 


W. S. Holt at Sydney 

The Sydney office of J. Walter 
Thompson (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., has been 
made the main Australian and New 
Zealand office of the Thompson organ- 
ization, with W. Stanley Holt as man- 
ager. He has been director of the 
Sydney office. The Melbourne office he- 
comes a client contact organization with 
R. G. Baxter in charge. 


Albert Dickinson Company 2s¢ 
Appoints Dyer-Enzinger 
The Albert Dickinson Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Dver-Enzinger 
Company, with offices in Chicago and 
Milwaukee, as its advertising agency 
The Albert Dickinson Company pro 
duces farm seeds, poultry and stock 
feeds, legume inoculations and packaged 

pop corn. 


J. J. McClellan Leaves 
Gillette 


J. J. McClellan has resigned as sales 
manager of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Boston. He had been with the 
company for twelve years. 
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and shoulders above any other publication ; 
dealer influence. : 


Just what is meant by that P 


Merely this: dealers are inclined to favor me 
chandise advertised in The Post — to stock i 
display it, give it special attention. 


product which looks to store cooperation as : 


aid to sale. 


Goods advertised in The Post enjoy this advantage 
simply because dealers have learned by experiem 
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at goods so advertised can be depended upon to 
ve off the shelves! 


our dealer behind his counter sees advertising 
work. 


e is influenced by advertising in The Post 
-ecause he knows his customers are likewise 
uenced. 


is customers are your customers, in the final 
alysis. 


E SATURDAY EVENING POST each week 


aches the most progressive, most intelligent 
@ee-million-families of them in America! 


MPAMIDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“All Roads 
Lead to Rome” 


Some advertisers judge a newspaper by the 
amount and quality of the news it prints. 
Some by the service it renders the commu- 
nity and the consequent degree of good- 
will which it engenders. 


Some by the number of homes to which it 
is delivered. 


Some by the thoroughness and uniformity 
with which it covers the desired territory. 


Some by the amount of classified advertis- 
ing it carries—indicative of definite results 
secured by countless little advertisers. 


Some by its relative volume of display 
advertising—a reflection of the critical ex- 
perience of large business firms. 


But in the Los Angeles market it makes 
no difference which of these roads an 


advertiser takes. 


They all lead to “Rome”—to that great 
Pacific Coast morning newspaper— 











Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd.. 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle 
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“Telephone,” Advertises Postal 
Telegraph 


Postal Telegraph and I. T. & T. Advise the Public to Telephone Tele- 
grams in a Test Campaign 


[' is an obvious advantage to 
a telegraph company to ac- 
quaint the public with more con- 
venient methods of using its ser- 
vice. The idea of telephoning 
telegrams to the telegraph office is 
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not a new one by any means and 
yet it is of sufficient importance 
to be the basis of an advertising 
campaign now being conducted by 
the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Company, subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation. The advertising, 
which will be in the nature of a 
test campaign, will stress the idea 
of telephoning telegrams for con- 
venience. Newspapers in selected 
cities and radio advertising over 
two stations will be used. 

_ The newspaper schedule will 
include papers in Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Cleveland and Los An- 
geles, as well as New York. Ad- 











vertisements will be run in news- 
papers in each of these cities 
daily for a period of three weeks. 
The copy will call attention to 
the convenience of telephoning 
telegrams to the local Postal Tele- 
graph office. The suggestion is 
made in each advertisement that 
the sender of telegrams merely 
ask the telephone operator for the 
local Postal Telegraph office or 
else call the numbér of that office, 
which is displayed prominently in 
the copy. 

The newspaper advertising in 
New York will, in addition, call 
attention to the radio program 
which the company is conducting 
simultaneously. Two New York 
radio stations will carry the pro- 
gram twice a week each. In the 
broadcast leading stage stars will 
furnish entertainment and music 
from various Broadway shows. 
There will also be comments on 
current theatrical productions. 
Reference will be made to the co- 
ordinated communications services 
of the International System and 
to the advantages of telephoning 
telegrams. 

While the advertising campaign 
will feature only Postal Telegraph, 
other companies in the Interna- 
tional System will also benefit by 
it. These companies include All 
American Cables, Commercial 
Cables and Mackay Radio and 
Telegraph. A careful check is to 
be made of the results of this 
campaign in order to determine 
the future advertising plans of the 
International System. 





Motor Saver Account to 
Seaver Brinkman 


The Motor Saver 
America, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
special equipment for gasoline motors, 
has appointed The Seaver Brinkman 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines, newspapers and business pa- 
pers will be used. 


Corporation of 








Three Types of Headline Exist 


Aesop Glim Is Dead Set Against Two of Them 


By Aesop Glim 


NM OST advertisements have 
headlines. Most headlines 
are pretty feeble. Let's talk about 
headlines. 

From time to time you see ar- 
ticles listing or describing forty- 
eight kinds or styles of copy. 
Some zealous writers can make the 
list even longer. By the same 
token it might be possible to rig 
up a list of several dozen kinds 
or styles of headline. 

But for our purposes today we 
will consider only three types of 
headline. And to justify such a 
small number we will think of 
them in terms of functions rather 
than styles. There are three major 
functions a headline can perform. 


On the subject of Pickles 


That—as a_headline—is_ obvi- 
ously a label. It labels the text 
beneath as a diatribe on pickles. 
In essence, doesn’t it say, “Here’s 
something about pickles—in case 
you're interested?” 


Pickles are good for you 


That—as a _ headline—is obvi- 
ously a message. No matter who 
you are, no matter what your in- 
terests, the writer of this headline 
is determined to force into your 
consciousness the belief that you 
need pickles. 


How the Pickle got its Warts 


That—as a _ headline—is obvi- 
ously a provocation. Let it ride 
for a moment. 

Our three potential headline 
functions are thus label, message 
and provocation. 

‘—  . 

In the never humble opinion of 
Old Aesop Glim, the use of the 
headline as a mere label is too ex- 
travagant. It constitutes restraint 
to the point of inactivity. In ad- 
vertising construction, it represents 
inefficiency. You are counting on 
an interest on the part of your 
readers—an interest which may or 
may not exist. You are safer in 





assuming that it does not exist 

If you assume that the interest 
does not exist, you will not write 
the label type of headline. 

My constant quarrel with maga- 
zine headlines is that they are too 
often of the label type. I offer 
magazine editors (and house maga- 
zine editors) the following bit of 
reasoning. 

No matter how wide the scope 
of your editorial content, there is 
some essential ingredient or for- 
mula which makes your publication 
what it is—and what your reader 
buys. Within your outer limits 
and in accordance with your basi 
formula, you are safe in assuming 
that your audience is homogene 
ous. By this very token, you are 
safe in assuming that every reader 
is a prospect for every article iv 
your publication. 

Your reputation is built by wor 
of mouth—by the recommendatior 
or quoting of your readers. The 
more articles they read, the greater 
chance of their quoting or com 
menting on some one of them 
You stand to gain greatly, if you 
endeavor to sell every article to 
every reader. You stand to lose 
very little. If a reader bites into 
an article—for a paragraph or tw 
—and then finds that the material 
is not for him, what harm? H« 
will stop reading and pass on t 
the next—yet not blame you for 
having intrigued his interest mo- 
mentarily. 

Of course—whether you label or 
intrigue—you mustn’t cheat. The 
finest caviar would probably be a 
great disappointment, if the pros- 
pect expected peaches. 

J 


Again, in the never humble opin 
ion of Old Aesop Glim, the use of 
the headline to deliver the actual 
message is usually a mistake. It de- 
pends entirely on what your real 
message is and on the actual numn- 
ber of words needed to deliver 
that message to a person who is 2 
prospect. It depends further on 
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Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 
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ur new 


refrigerator 


came today 


REMARK you will hear among 

Times-Star families with increasing 
frequency . . . among families in Cincin- 
nati that have the desire for better things 
and the ability to purchase them. 


National advertisers in the electrical refrig- 
eration field were long ago convinced of 
Times-Star value and used during 1930 
23% more lines than in all other Cincin- 
nati papers, daily and Sunday combined. 
(6 issues against 20). 


The consistent leadership of the Times-Star 
has never been disputed. 


The Cincinnati Times-Star 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 

















Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 
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whether your prospect knows he 
is a prospect. 

If your whole message can be 
delivered adequately—so that you 
are fully content to rest your case 
—in twenty-five words or less, I’d 
say the message belongs in the 
headline. In fact, the whole mes- 
sage is nothing but a headline and 
subhead (or amplification). In 
short, you have the makings of a 
display advertisement. 

Forensically—and there’s a word 
for you—I could probably score 
on you by arguing that your 
(now) display advertisement had 
no headline at all—that the whole 
advertisement had become the copy. 
Wherefore, I could deduce that 
the use of the headline to deliver 
the actual message was impossible. 

But—non-forensically—I have to 
admit that the headline is fre- 
quently used in its potential role 
of message-bearer, followed by 
any number of words of text. I 
maintain that in such cases you 
have merely spilled the beans— 
shot your bolt—and that you se- 
cure no new prospects with such 
a headline. Only your fans read 
such an advertisement and they 
will probably read anything you 
write—so where’s the victory? 

The argument used by message- 
headline writers is that they have 
built an advertisement which “he 
who runs may read.” In other 
words, the headline, logotype and 
merchandise display (if any) will 
deliver some message to a great 
number, whether they stop to read 
the copy or not. 

That is a clever argument. Its 
value can be determined in terms 
of only one product at a time. 
What does it take to sell your 
product? Can you go to pros- 
pects—even when they are personal 
friends—and say, “Pickles are 
good for you—buy mine?” 

The example used by the mes- 
sage-headline writers is the news- 
paper headline—which always gives 
the gist of the whole story. I’m 
ready to meet that argument on 
its home grounds. When a man 
bites a dog, that’s news. The head- 
line, “Man bites dog,” does deliver 
a message, but it also invites a 
reading. We want to know when, 
where, who and why. We are in- 
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trigued — provoked — into reading 
the text. We don’t run past. 

This year Studebaker is selling 
“Free-wheeling” and “Free-wheel- 
ing” is in the headline. But it’s 
news and we stop and read. 

So—once again—the message- 
headline can’t be done. Even 
though it’s done every day. 

* * * 


Wherefore—by the reasoning of 
Old Aesop Glim—the use of the 
headline as a provocation is all we 
have left. (The one exception 
noted being the display advertise- 
ment—all headline or all copy, 
whichever you care to call it.) 

“How the Pickle got its Warts” 
represents a would-be provocation- 
headline. Its justification rests on 
three assumptions. 

First, that it is provoking, ar- 
resting, challenging —inviting a 
reading. We either know enough 
about human nature to determine 
this—or we make a test on our 
friends and co-workers. 

Second, that it is a legitimate 
headline. Having promised pickles, 
we musn’t try to substitute either 
peaches or caviar. In other words, 
we must be able to justify our 
headline. 

Third, that it leads logically (or 
emotionally) to the desirability of 
what we have to sell. If we're 
selling pickles, the warts ought to 
have something to do with the 
case. If we're selling a cosmetic, 
the transition from pickle-warts to 
skin blemishes should be easy and 
sure. 

* * * 

In an early issue of Printers’ 
InK—if the wind holds fair—Old 
Aesop Glim will expand on the 
“how-to” of the provocation-head- 
line. 

The “when” is almost always, but 
the “how-to” varies far and wide. 
Meantime, my dear pupils might 
well occupy their time in medita- 
tion on the unemployed-apple ven- 
der. Does he advertise his wares? 
Does he sell them? Or does he 
merely catch cold? 





Chemical Account to Doughten 


_ The Interstate Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
appointed R. S. Doughten & Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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Something Has Happened 
In PITTSBURGH 


FIRST In Automotive Linage 
For the First Quarter, 1931 


The Sun-Telegraph, for the first three 
months of 1931 carried nearly 10 per 
cent more linage in total automotive 
display advertising than the other 
evening-Sunday newspaper. The Sun- 
Telegraph has led the entire Pittsburgh 
field in this classification month-by- 
month since the first of the year. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
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FAMOUS SECOND MEN 


What a Buy 
at 24! 


Every time the tide came in, Fred- 
erick Henry, Stadtholder of the 
Netherlands, feared for his real- 
estadt holdings. ““What we need is 
some firmer terra,” said he to his 
henchmen. 

Peter Minuit, one of his second men, spoke up. “I can get you 
a nice parcel in the New World.” 

“Something like Spain got down in Florida, I suppose,” sneered 
Frederick. “I said dry land.” 

“No—this is the real thing. Manhattan Island, the one Hudson 
took an option on for us. And I hear they’re going to build a sub- 
way there some day. Then we'll be in the money.” 

So he took the twenty-four dollars and bought history’s biggest 
twenty-four dollars’ worth. 

Every time the balance sheet comes in, Mr. Big Boss fears for his 
business. “We're getting all wet here—we’ve got to make some 
radical improvements,” says he to his second man. He conceives the 
grand idea. But it’s the second man who carries it out, who tells 
him how to buy what’s needed in the form of new machines and 
new devices. You can sell the desire for a change to the big boss. 
But you must sell your specific 
product to the second man. And >. TqaNHATIAN 
the most economical way to do REAL ESTAR 
this is by advertising in his own aoa pany fr 
magazine: SYSTEM. — 





Every advertisement in SYSTEM speaks 
directly to the second men in American 
business—your real buyers. 


System 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 








A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Fighting an Off Year with Revamped 
Marketing Policies 


We Erased “Conservatism” from Our Advertising Dictionary 


By Benedict Gifford 


President, Gifford-Wood Co. 


HEN business is good, we 

are prone to overlook the 
fact that certain changes in time- 
honored policies may be beneficial, 
not only from the standpoint of 
greater efficiency, but also in in- 
creased production, stabilized prof- 
its and the growing prestige of 
product. 

This condition is more likely to 
be found in an old line company, 
such as the Gifford-Wood Co., 
which has been serving an indus- 
try for over a century. The pres- 


tige built up over those long years 
is likely to be taken too much for 
granted. One is tempted to coast 


on it. 

We felt that these days of sharp 
competition prohibited coasting and 
demanded sound advertising and 
keen, instructive salesmanship. We 
also felt that with this sort of 
backing, it is possible, in such 
times as the present, to build up, 
in a short period, a new prestige 
equally effective as that built up 
over a long period of years. 

Therefore, at the beginning of 
1930, we realized that to hold our 
own in volume, let alone increase 
it, the spotlight of a most search- 
ing examination would have to be 
thrown on our plant, accounting, 
engineering and sales methods, and 
a more aggressive and enlightening 
advertising policy put into effect. 

Gifford-Wood advertising had 
always been of a more or less con- 
servative and dignified nature of 
the “what was good enough for 
grandfather is good enough for 
me” school. The company is 
among the leaders in its field. 
Nevertheless, it needed some new 
advertising clothes and the begin- 
ning of 1930 saw its debut in a 
brand-new dress that attracted at- 
tention. In addition to orchestrat- 
ing our advertising to the harmony 
of 1930, we also deemed it wise, 


in view of general conditions, to 
offer “reason-why” copy to the 
readers of our advertisements for 
the first time. 

In many instances, the business- 
paper advertising carried colored 
advertisements where black and 
white had been used before. No 
harsh or blatant colors were se- 
lected, but rather some of the firm 
pastel shades which, while soft and 
pleasing to the eye, nevertheless 
stood out in an emphatic and at- 
tractive manner. 

The layout and copy carried a 
note of modernism that could not 
be denied. The word “conserva- 
tism” was erased from our adver- 
tising dictionary. Our advertise- 
ments attained an aggressive tone. 
We believed we had a superior 
product and that there was no need 
of hiding our light under a bushel. 
We told our story and we re- 
peated it in increasing volume. 

The effect on the two industries 
we serve, the coal and ice indus- 
tries, was immediately noticeable. 
Inquiries for our coal pockets and 
ice-handling equipment began to 
reach us in increasing numbers. 
A respectable number of direct 
sales from advertising, without the 
aid of our salesmen, was accom- 
plished ; a totally new development 
in our history. That, in itself, was 
gratifying. It conclusively proved 
that we were on the right track. 

The next step was the abandon- 
ment of the time-honored policy of 
a general catalog. While a gen- 
eral catalog has certain advan- 
tages, it also has many disadvan- 
tages. Consequently, a group of 
individual catalogs was prepared 
on our coal and _ice-handling 
equipment. Each catalog dealt with 
a single type of equipment. 

One of the greatest advantages 
of the individual catalog is the low 
cost of keeping our literature up 
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The New Business-Paper Advertising—on the Left—Has a Note of Mod. 
ernism That Was Lacking in the Old—on the Right 


to the minute. Due to the fact 
that constant research and devel- 


opment is being carried on by our 
engineering and research depart- 


ments, our various machines are 
being ‘changed in design from time 
to time for greater efficiency. In 
view of this factor, a general cat- 
alog became obsolete in some re- 
spects as early as six months after 
its publication and, once, just as 
it came off the press. With the 
individual catalog, when a change 
in design is of such a nature that 
it affects our literature, it is a 
simple matter to prepare a new 
catalog at a low cost. 

The individual catalog has an- 
other advantage in that it deals 
entirely with the specific equipment 
in which the prospect is interested. 
In many cases, that particular ma- 
chine is the only one of our entire 
line that he could possibly use. 
Therefore, it is much less expen- 
sive to send him a catalog that 
costs a few cents rather than a 
confusing general catalog costing 
several dollars. The single catalog 
also concentrates his attention en 
tirely on the equipment he needs. 

All of these catalogs are of the 
same 834” x 11” size, though vary- 
ing in number of pages, of course, 


and can be loose bound into one 
general catalog when occasion de- 
mands. As new catalogs are is- 
sued, the old are replaced in the 
binder. 

The change in advertising not 
only had a tremendous effect on 
the industries we serve, but also 
upon our own salesmen. New sell- 
ing points were brought out in the 
advertising and the general effect 
was to sell our own men more 
thoroughly on our product. That, 
of course, was another big help 
The men looked on our product 
with a new light and that had its 
effect in tangible results. 

To keep alive and further this 
new spirit on the part of the or- 
ganization, a weekly news letter 
was instituted by the sales promo- 
tion department. This publication, 
called “The News Reel,” covers 
company activities and news of the 
industries we serve, as well as re- 
lating successful selling methods 
used in unusual cases by our sales- 
men. 

While the advertising did its 
most important share in producing 
inquiries, those inquiries had to be 
turned into orders. The very na 
ture of our product, which is an 
engineered product, makes it geuer- 
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In the Center Is Shown the Old General Catalog—On Each Side Is One of the 
New Catalogs Dealing with a Single Type of Gifford-Wood Equipment 


impossible to sell through 
All we can and 


ally 
advertising alone. 


do expect it to do is uphold our 
prestige by keeping our name be- 
fore the public, produce inquiries 


and aid our salesmen in selling. 
Of course, the advertising helps 
the salesmen tremendously; it en- 
ables them to sell the product, 
without being forced to sell their 
company, too. 

To squeeze every possible order 
out of the inquiries resulting from 
our advertising, our sales set-up 
was revamped. That was the big 
thing—to be sure we knew of every 
possible piece of business available. 
We felt that if we could do this, 
we could get our share and pos- 
sibly more than our normal share 
of the available business. 

The training received by our 
men before starting out to sell had 
been of such a complete nature as 
to enable them to sell our entire 
line of equipment for both coal and 
ice, and in certain instances our 
men did handle all our products. 
The first step in the revamping of 
the sales department was to set up 
two divisions—one for coal and one 
for ice-handling equipment. The 
divisions to which the salesmen 
were assigned depended upon their 
experience and their results shown 
in the past. 

Furthermore, although we had 
two division offices at New York 


and Chicago, each with its dis- 
tinct area, the individual salesmen 
formerly had no special territories 
assigned to them. Their trips were 
planned to the best advantage by 
the district manager. This ar- 
rangement had been satisfactory in 
normal times, as the salesmen 
worked constantly, in most cases, 
on real, active inquiries. Very lit- 
tle missionary work was done. 


Each Salesman a Sales Manager 
of His Own Territory 


Realizing that these methods 
would be inadequate when business 
was hard to obtain, each salesman 
was allotted a certain territory and 
it was up to him to make an in- 
tensive canvass of his territory by 
city and town. He became the 
sales manager of his own territory 
A careful study of market possi- 
bilities was made before assigning 
a territory so that each salesman 
would not have too large or too 
small an area. 

This permitted each man to doa 
certain amount of missionary work 
as well as attend to his active in- 
quiries. It was necessary to sup- § 
plement the sales force with sev- 
eral more men, but it was felt that 
it would be a good investment due 
to the more efficient coverage that 
could be obtained. This proved to 
be the case. 

In each district office two sales 
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Washington, D. C. Spends Liberally 
For its Public Schools 


Out of a $40,213,836 budget for municipal main- 
tenance, the District of Columbia Government 
aporopriates $13,892,390.00 for public schools— 
furnishing educational facilities to 81,105 pu- 
pils, in 166 school buildings and with a staff 
of 2,728 teachers. 


Nothing more clearly defines the character of 
a community than the attention it pays to 
education. 


This prosperous market comprising 
the District of Columbia and a 25- 
mile radius into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, is completely reached by The 
Star’s highly concentrated circu- 
lation—97% Evening and 96% Sun- 
day being confined within this area. 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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supervisors were appointed, one 
for the ice and one for the coal- 
handling division. It was the duty 
of these men to give all possible 
help to the salesmen from an ad- 
visory standpoint, as well as to 
aid in closing orders if the sales- 
man thought he needed help. These 
supervisors were not entirely cho- 
sen for their sales records, but also 
for their executive ability. 

The salesmen had always been 
on a straight salary basis. This 
was changed under the new policy. 
A quota was set for each man 
commensurate with his ability, sal- 
ary and the territory in which he 
was working. As an incentive, a 
commission was paid on each sale, 
this commission increasing on all 
business over the quota. 

When determining the quota for 
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each territory, as stated before, a 
careful analysis of the market pos- 
sibilities was made. Each quota 
was based on this factor and it was 
surprising to note that the total 
quota when figured on the individ- 
ual territory basis was greater than 
in previous years. This did not de- 
ter us, as we felt the market analy- 
sis had been made with care, and 
the quota was on the conservative 
side of the fence. This proved 
to be the case and the results ob- 
tained surpassed our greatest ex- 
pectations. 

To admit a depression is to be 
part of it. The fact that we are in 
one must, of course, be recognized, 
but to us it means closer study of 
our products and methods, and 
good hard leg and head work in 
the field. 


Angles on Space Buying 
They Shouldn’t Be Called Space Buyers 


By Edwin B. Self 


President, 


DON’T 
buyer. It should be eliminated 
from the lexicon of the advertising 
profession. 
Nor do I believe in the implied 
reverse of the old saw to the effect 
that a rose by any other name 


like the term space 


vould smell as sweet. 
suyer by some other name would 
mell sweeter in my opinion. And 


Edwin B. 


Self, Inc. 


more justice would be rendered 
him. 

A man who has any “say” at all 
in the investment of money in ad- 
vertising media is not buying 
space. He is, or should be, buy- 
ing advertising of which the physi- 
cal. size of the space and its loca- 
tion are but a part of the purchase 
and by no means the end of his 
aim. What is actually being pur- 
chased is a market, or, perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, a 
measure of attention from a cer- 
tain type or character of market. 
When you think of the purchase of 
advertising in this fashion you in- 
stantly perceive that considerably 
more is involved than the mere 
purchase of blank periodical space 
as such. 

I believe that a name exercises 
a profound psychological influence 
and that many so-called space buy- 
ers by some other name would au- 
tomatically be rid of their inferior- 
ity complexes (if such exist in the 
profession) and that many men 
now holding such jobs would blos- 
som forth with virtues not now 
suspected of them. 





What Groucho Says 


Bonner Has a Big Idea 


ONNER writes beautifully. 

He is also a real artist. Sort 
of a DuMaurier lost in an adver- 
tising agency. Why? Dunno. 
Guess commercial work provides 
best kind of meal ticket, and God 
save the soulful gink who has no 
meal ticket! There are quite a 
lot of these choice lads sprinkled 
around among the agencies. 

Why don’t they assert them- 
selves? They’re artists, my boy, 
they’re not promoters. They don’t 
know the first thing about promot- 
ing themselves. They'll always be 
under their bosses, world without 
end. 

Bonner blew in with an idea. 
“Groucho, do you think that ad- 
vertising should be more informa- 
tive and less bunk?” 

ae | do. ” 

“So do I. So do most of the 
best artists and writers. So actu- 
ally do the advertisers who have 
real values to offer. Hard times 
have made that fact more evident. 
Yet fake gush is strong as ever. 
Radio has fallen for it strong, not 
only in words, but in style of 
voices. Follow me so far? O.K. 

“Now I’ve got an idea. Get to- 
gether twenty to forty able and 
sincere writers from as many 
agencies and let them have a two- 
day conference on the kind of 
writing which good agencies should 
stand for, never forgetting of 
course that advertising must sell 
goods. Let them work on the 
problem of mutuality as well as 
individual sale.” 

“What ya mean by mutuality?” 

“Why merely that all business 
must be good in order that any 
business may be good. That may 
not be literally 100 per cent true, 
cuz if half the people should die 
the casket business would be good, 
and tobacco and bootlegging thrive 
even in hard times. Anyway, the 
men with brains enough to write 
advertisements ought to have some 
say as to what kind of writing— 
real, fake, semi-fake, bluff or per- 
suasion—should fit best into the 
whole industrial scheme.” 


“Fine idea, Bonner! Go to it. 
Call your conference. I'll make 
sure that it gets some publicity. I 
can see it might be far reaching 
in its influence, that it might even 
help to make the advertising busi- 
ness as stable as banking. Go 
ahead and do it.” 

“Wish I could but I can’t. Call- 
ing a conference is not my line, 
and I reckon most of the men 
we'd get together would be like 
that, too.” 

“Well, you poor fish, what you 
getting me excited about it for if 
you aren’t gonna do anything about 
it?” 

“Don’t get sore at me, Groucho, 
it’s just an idea.” 

“Well, it happens to be a good 
idea and somebody ought to do 
something about a good idea, 
Now, Bonner, you tell it to Eagles. 
He’s a potential conference caller. 
He wants to make advertising bet- 
ter and nobler and he’s not ashamed 
of his glorious aspirations like you 
and I are.” 

Anything happened? Not yet. 
In fact, that’s about as near as the 
best brains in advertising usually 
come to asserting themselves. They 
sneak off and whisper their ideas 
to a so-called “practical” friend, 
and are rather disappointed if the 
friend doesn’t say, “Aw, go chase 
yourself.” 

GROUCHO. 


Raymond Lipscomb with 
Frazee Agency 


Raymond Lipscomb, formerly in ch: vo 
of building material advertising for the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, 
and more recently vice-president of the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, has 
joined Harold D. Deane & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of New 
York, as vice-president and account 
executive. 


Joins United States Agency 


Marshall Beuick, recently with Hom 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., New 
York, has joined the United States Ad 
vertising Corporation, in charge of the 
publicity department of the New York 
office. He was at one time in charge of 
advertising and publicity of the chem 
ical division of f The Barrett Company. 
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at the one big fact about TIME is that it is 
nd—every week—every page. . . Sheer waste 
time, otherwise, to analyze its 


1,155,000 


readers 
in 
350,000 


families 


FOR CONCENTRATION 
{1 }> 





that he who sailed through the Pillars of Hercul 
tumbled off the edge of the earth. . . . One day 
bold Phoenician, heavy laden with horse sense, saildil, 
through the Pillars of Hercules to Great Britain, whe 
he founded a highly profitable trade in tin. 





AFTER THE WAR the experts were saying “Th 
are too many magazines, already.” In 1923, howeve 


TIME sailed through the Herculean Gates and todagj. . 


the Newsmagazine, unqualified leader in the quality 
magazine field, has by far the largest $5-a-year mag 
zine circulation ever assembled (350,000). TIME 
growth in advertising revenue is without parallel: fron 
$650,000 net in 1928 to $2,508,000 net in 1930. 


{2} 
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believal OR SOME TIME various persons, impressed by 


4 


egput shrewd advertising men know that he who talks 
mnly to the woman is only half doing his selling job. 

.. Today they are advertising to both husband and 
itwife, knowing from their own daily experience that 
ganen have a great deal to say about how their money is 


8% of the Subscriptions for TIME Are in Men’s Names 
{3} 
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ET the men who read this ponder well whether 
-\\/oman (the natural purchasing agent, to be sure) 
Cc ally determines the purchase of 85% of everything 
1) hich goes into the home—and particularly the upper- 
Sy acket homes which can afford to pick and choose. 











) SI .. When the wife of a business man—your wife, for 
@agstance, wants an automatic refrigerator, does she just 
| ip out and pay $400 for the best looking one?. . . Or 
||@ you first authorize the expenditure, and secondly 
<efpok into the mechanics and upkeep of the different 


SS akes yourself? 
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HEN you want Pettijohns do you get Pettijohns? 
¢ When you hanker for A-1 Sauce or Gulden’s Mustard 
ra r Jones Dairy Farm Sausages or Heinz Baked Beans or 
hite Rock, does your wife cater to your whim or does 

~\ \ffhe hesitate? Or does she perhaps refuse point blank? 
JApre we, in fact, but a race of hen-pecks? . . . Is our 
17 ivilization, as certain of the modern novelists claim, a 


Bank Matriarchy? 
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~ 
- ‘ HEN a roof leak is discovered, does your wife 
\ ll in a contractor, on her own, and tell him to put on 


_Agpbestos shingles? . . . Very seldom, very seldom. Isn’t 
e actually a passive-buyer of oil burners and furnaces, 
f lumber, stone, copper, pipes, paint? When the fur- 
iture was purchased for the new house didn’t you 
ecide how much would be paid for it and have con- 
J, derable to say in the selection of it? 
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HEN the family wants a radio, do you or don’t 

do some short and long waving about it yourself? 

. Do you have something to say about the car you 

ive or is it your wife and the bright-eyed children 

o decide the matter, while you stand by and utter a 
eck ? 


N 
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OMEN may actually put the money on the 
unter, sign the check, or give the order for 85% or 
% of everything that goes into the home, but can 
ere be a doubt that a great part of the time she is 

ifying this radio tube, that gasoline, that breakfast 
, or this varnish not only with the approval but 
the direct instigation of her husband? .. . After 
, most women will honor their husbands’ wishes. 





a) .. Nor should it be forgotten (even at the risk 
‘E\AB seeming brutal) that it is the man who pays, 


d paying, calls a considerable number of the tunes. 


of Subscriptions to TIME are in Men’s Names— hE am 
{13 }} 


On 


last year when Junior Leaguers throughout the count 
voted TIME their favorite magacine, they a " 


supplementary readership among the wives of tielli 


TIME-reader type of man. . . . One of TIME’s o 
questionnaires recently brought forth the same fact 
4,200 replies to a questionnaire mailed to 10,000 TIM 
subscribers told us that: 


80 % of the women as well as 80% of 


men read TIME cover-to-cover. 


97.7 % of the wives who answered the qu 


tionnaire claimed to be as interes 
or almost as interested in TIME 
are their husbands. 


85 % of all answering the questionnai 


including the votes of inexperiem 
bachelors, believe that women 

as interested or almost as interes 
in TIME as are men. 


The same things in TIME that appeal to intelligs 
men appeal to intelligent women. To such a wont 
in the sophisticated home, TIME is a valuable frie 
It brings her up to date and keeps her up to date. Bn 
stimulating and to the point, TIME is for her an « 
shortcut to “all the news of all the world of allt 
week”—just as it is for her husband. 


{14 
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as far as TIME is concerned, this question of who 

the buying pants is an entirely academic ques- 

mn... . If the advertiser wants to reach women, he 

nh look in TIME homes and find at least 350,000 alert, 

igent women reading TIME every week. 

e wants to reach men he will find in the same homes 

least 350,000 of his most educated, influential and 
M@psperous prospects reading TIME every week. 


* 


And if he wants to reach men and 
women together, he will find in 
TIME homes a 350,000 man-wife 
readership every week. 

After all, isn’t it rather the fact that 
you and your wife are, most of the 
time, partners in buying? Isn’t it 
an advantage to the advertisers of 
branded foods and beverages, radios 
and refrigerators, automobiles and 
building materials, to find a publica- 
tion which carries their advertising 
messages to husband and wife at 
one and the same time? 

This partnership buying is an out- 
standing characteristic of the TIME- 
reading home. 


{15 }+ 
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whether the man buys (TIME has the men) 
or whether the woman buys (TIME has the women) 
or whether they both buy together (TIME reaches them | 
the advertiser in TIME can be sure that his advertising ¢ 
is really reaching his best prospects. .. . Man-wife, co 
cover readership means certain coverage of the TIME m 
a market of 350,000 families having 

*known wealth 

*known incomes 

*known home ownership 

*known automobile ownership 

*known food consumption 

*known travel habits 


*known 1931 buying plans for auto- 
mobiles, radios, new homes, home 
equipment, re‘rigerators, etc. 


*known business and sovial influence 
*known reading habits. . . . 


The one big fact about TIME i 
that it is read every week, eve 
page by 1,155,000 Intelligent Met 
and Women in 350,000 families 


TIME 


fut you ov oe S familiar um any “hn 
‘acts, write ti dvertising Manager, 
Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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739 Executives Recommend 
a Working Plan for 1931 


New England Council Report Stresses Fourteen Points on Which to 
Build Business Improvement 


[The New England Council 
recently completed a survey 
among its members in order 
to determine a sound economic 
program for 1931. Seven hun- 
dred and thirty-nine replied. 
The Council issued a, summary 
of these replies and has given 
Printers’ INK permission to 
reprint the most significant 
part of this summary.| 
1. Hold Lay-offs to Minimum by 

eliminating overtime, then reducing 
weekly hours. (Recommended by 
534 executives. ) 


2. Merchandise Aggressively. 

(a) Analyze past sales for most 
profitable lines, customers, terri- 
tories and concentrate selling ef- 
forts on them. Review sales for 
past three to five years to de- 


termine— 


First: Lines having best turn- 
over and contributing most to 
net profits ; 

Second: Customers most profit- 
able to serve; 

Third: Territories 
most profits. 


Next, by research, determine 
possibilities and probable costs of 
building up the less productive lines, 
customers and markets, to profit- 
able basis. If probable returns do 
not warrant effort and expense re- 
quired, then eliminate these un- 
profitable lines, customers, and 
areas. 

(b) Improve quality and utility 
of product. 

(c) Package product more at- 
tractively. 

(d) Develop new uses for pres- 
ent products. 

(e) Develop new products to 
meet new or changing needs. 

(f) Advertise consistently. 

(g) Enlist dealers’ co-operation 
to order in advance of seasonal 
requirements. 

(h) Enlist co-operation of cus- 
tomers in budgeting requirements 


that yield 


on monthly basis and buying more 
regularly. Ordering of staple 
goods in regular amounts or at 
regular intervals enables manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and retailer to 
operate more efficiently. 

(i) Consider opportunities for 
exporting. 

(j) Improve sales organization. 
Demand is growing for sales man- 
agers who are “research-minded” ; 
who can eliminate waste in distri- 
bution, and make profits in a 
period of falling prices and limited 
opportunities to increase volume. 
Careful planning, orderly market- 
ing, and skilful merchandising are 
replacing high-pressure selling 
methods. (Recommended by 501 
executives. ) 


3. Improve Employee Morale by 

(a) Keeping employees informed 
regarding the progress of the com- 
pany’s efforts toward the mainte- 
nance of steady work for them. 

(b) Maintaining wages and 
working conditions on a level that 
enables employees to prosper as 
well here as elsewhere. 

(c) Devising ways and means 
of enabling every employee to 
have the fullest pride in his work 
and to feel that his specific ser- 
vices are a part of the company’s 
salable product. 

(d) Striving constantly to im- 
nrove the human relations within 
the organization. A friendly man- 
agement, human in all its dealings, 
considerate of the workers’ inter- 
ests, wins their co-operation, 
loyalty, and response in increased 
production and improved quality. 
(Recommended by 448 executives.) 


4. Encourage Normal Buying 
for Normal Needs by Those With 
a Steady Income. (Recommended 
by 443 executives.) 


5. Clean Up, Paint, Repair, and 
Do General “House Cleaning.” 
(Recommended by 358 executives. ) 
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6. Overhaul and 
Equipment. 

When things are quiet is the best 
time to get machinery in shape to 
do its work better, quicker, 
cheaper. Then it should be kept 
in shape by an adequate mainte- 
nance program that forestalls 
breakdowns and minimizes repairs. 
(Recommended by 303 executives.) 


7. Adopt Research. 

(a) Useful facts indicative of 
economic trends, tendencies, and 
shifts in business activities are 
available from many sources, e. g., 
business papers, trade associations, 
Government departments, business 
service organizations, and banks. 

(b) New England’s more suc- 
cessful firms continually study 
present, also future markets for 
their products, and are constantly 
alert for new consumer needs, for 
changes in style trends, and in con- 
sumers’ ideas of what they want. 
Research is useful in finding meth- 
ods of solving trade problems; of 
reaching the consumer at lower 
cost; in determining effectiveness 
of different types of advertising; 
also in forecasting the probable 
future of the product, the com- 
pany, and the industry. 

(c) Through laboratory _ re- 
search, many New England firms 
have found it possible to improve 
quality and expand utility of pres- 
ent products; to bring out new 
products; to shorten processes; to 
refine production machinery and 
equipment; to recover wastes and 
convert them into useful by-prod- 
ucts. (Recommended by 295 ex- 
ecutives. ) 


8. Develop Plant Modernization 
programs based on intensive study 
of— 

(a) Floor layout for “straight- 
line” production and elimination of 
lost motion. 

(b) Material handling equip- 
ment, to lower handling costs. 

(c) Modern high-capacity ma- 
chinery, modern service equipment ; 
also modern power and lighting 
installations. 

(d) Alteration or expansion of 
buildings and structures for high- 
est efficiency of operation. 

(e) Improvement of office layout 


Machinery 


INK Apr. 9, 1931 
and equipment for highest economy 
of operation. (Recommended by 
263 executives.) 


9. Invite Employee Suggestions 
for eliminating waste, thus saving 
money for the pay-roll and reduc. 
ing cost of production. (Recom- 
mended by 245 executives. ) 


10. Plan and Budget 
Sales and Production. 

Plan Profits. Progressive firms 
plan their profits on the basis of 
what the business should earn on 
the investment in it, and then find 
ways and means to assure the re. 
tention of a sufficient number of 
cents out of each dollar of sales to 
equal that return. 

Budget Sales. From a careful 
study of the sales volumes which, 
at different margins of profit, will 
yield the desired return; the price 
range that will move the product; 
the probable volume of sales that 
can be made in that price range in 
a given period, as shown by mar- 
ket research; and the probable cost 
of those sales, including advertis- 
ing—a sales budget is set up and 
used to control all expenditures of 
the sales organization during that 
period. 

Budget Production. Similarly, 
from a careful study of materials 
and labor required, machinery and 
plant maintenance, and other pro- 
duction factors, a production bud- 
get is developed and used to 
control production expenditures. 
(Recommended by 238 executives.) 


11. Establish Adequate Stand- 
ards of quality, value, and espe- 
cially performance, with suitable 
incentives and rewards for attain- 
ment and maintenance. 

Standards are “yardsticks” by 
which quality of product or output 
of workers can be measured. 
Standards, when carefully estab- 
lished, help greatly to prevent 
needless, wasteful variation. (Rec- 
ommended by 227 executives.) 


12. Co-operate With Community 
in registration of unemployed with 
regard to relative need for work. 
(Recommended by 210 executives.) 

13. Encourage Accurate Local 
Publicity on local business condi- 
tions and extent of employment as 


Profits 
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first step in maintaining confidence 
in local industries. 
by 191 executives.) 

14. Encourage Exchange of In- 
formation between New England 


(Recommended 
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communities on opportunities for 
work therein to avoid excessive 
and unwarranted travel expendi- 
ture by labor “hunting jobs.” 


(Recommended by 185 executives. ) 


Elgin Advertising to Glorify 
Machine Methods 


Campaign—First to Be Run in Several Months—Will Feature Preciseness 
of Manufacture 


A FTER an absence of several 
£1 months from national adver- 
tising, the Elgin National Watch 
Company returns early this month 
with a campaign de- 
voted to precision 
methods in watch 
manufacturing — fea- 
turing photographs of 
those machines which 
have made it possible 
to conquer human error 
in this intricate busi- 
ness. 

he schedule—piling 

up heaviest in the three 
“watch months” of 
June, November and 
December — will to 
some extent be held 
flexible so that chang- 
ing sales conditions can 
be met as the year pro- 
ceeds. 

Copy is in general of 
the news slant type— 
relating the news of 
the Elgin methods of 
manufacture. It will 
concentrate on the 
theme that there are 
watchmaking secrets 
no human eye or hand 
could ever learn, these 
being the delicate operations per- 
formed by Elgin precision ma- 
chinery. Human _ craftsmanship, 
however, is not to be ignored. 
This, for example, from the first 
of the series: 


Machinery at the vital accuracy 
points. Human hands, human eyes, 
human brains to create, design, as- 
semble! Therein lies the supremacy 
of Elgin! Every tiny part is as- 
sembled by skilled artisans, At 
benches, in workrooms, certain 
craftsmen have labored for more 
than forty years! 

So perfectly is each Elgin as- 


sembled that i takes a year—a 
whole year, think of that—to make 
a single watch. Before it is ready 
to leave the workroom 242 men have 
had a share in its completion. Only 


when it runs true to the minute 

does it go to your jeweler—a time- 

piece of rare precision that will 
serve for years and years. 

Thus will machinery as well as 
men be made the crux of a quality 
appeal. Whereas quality is usually 
associated only with a generous 
amount of human intervention, in 
this advertising it will be set forth 
as the product of what might be 
called machine craftsmanship. 

Layouts will feature photographs 
dramatizing the function and im- 
portance of skilful mechanisms. 
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The Continuous 
Advertiser vs. the 
In-and-Outer 


Benet anp Harvey, Inc. 
CuHIcaGo 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please send me a bibliog- 
raphy of articles on the value of 
repetition in a sustained advertising 
campaign, as opposed to the “in- 
and-outer” who overspends for a 
few months and then stays out for 
months? 

Any information you can give us 
will be decidedly appreciated. 

Jess H. Witson, 
Vice-president. 


NE hundred and three articles 

have appeared in the Print- 
ERS’ Ink Publications since 1926 
on the value of continuous adver- 
tising. A list of these articles, 
giving the title, date of issue and 
page number, will be sent to any 
reader who requests a copy. 

One of the meatiest of these 
articles, giving the opinions of 
forty-four national advertisers, was 
published in the December 25, 1930, 
issue of Printers’ INK. It has 
been reprinted and copies are avail- 
able for distribution. Among the 
advertisers who testified in this 
particular article in behalf of a 
regular and consistent advertising 
program are: Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, The Borden Company, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bristol-Myers Company, Inc., 
RCA-Victor Company, Inc., Camp- 
bell Soup Company, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., etc. 

To the already large list of those 
who have voiced their opinions on 
the value of continuous advertising 
the following should be added the 
following : 

Pierrepont B. Noyes, president 
of Oneida Community, Litd—“I do 
not believe that any advertiser with 
a good product and an established 
reputation can possibly afford to 
let up on his advertising just be- 
cause we are passing through a 
time of smaller sales. Depressions 
like this are temporary but the ef- 
fect of dropping out of the public 
mind even for a short time can be 
felt for years.” 

W. K. Kellogg, chairman of the 
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board of the Kellogg Company, 
maker of cereal foods.—“During 
the year just ended we materially 
increased our expenditures for pro- 
duction facilities, advertising and 
sales. We're going to spend even 
more in 1931 and we expect it to 


pay. 

“We believe this is going to be 
one of the best years to spend 
money wisely in advertising that 
we have had in the last ten years, 
People have learned new lessons in 
discriminating during the last year, 
They are more interested in read- 
ing about and buying good mer- 
chandise and more likely to be re 
sponsive to the manufacturer who 


‘goes to them with a telling selling 


message.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


G. T. LeFever Starts Own 
Business at Little Rock 


Gerald T. LeFever, for twelve ye 
with the S. 4 rooks Advertisin 
Agency, Little Rock, Ark., has starte 
an advertising business at that city 
under his own name. Paul Dean and 
William Dean will be in charge of the 
national display department of the n 

company. 
r. LeFever will also continue 

development of the Advertisers Display 
Service, which he established three years 


ago. 


W. F. Steele with Durkee 
Foods 


William F. Steele, formerly general 
sales manager of the John F. Jelke Com; 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed gen 
eral manager of the margarine division 
of Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., Chicago, 
a subsidiary of the Glidden Company, 
Cleveland. He will make his headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 


Magee Carpet to Foreign 
Advertising and Service 


The Magee Carpet Company, Blooms, 
burg, Pa., and New York, has ap inted 


the Foreign Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc., New York advertisin 
agency, to direct its advertising account, 
Business papers and class magazine 
reaching the carpet, rug, furniture and 
interior decorating fields will be used. 


Starts Campaign on New 
Toaster 


Distributing Company, 


The Holmes ) 
ed an advertising 


Los Angeles, has start 
campaign on its new Club Toaster, 
using news rs in eleven Westem 
States. The Wiliam A. Inge dsby Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, is directing the 
campaign. 
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How CanWeKeep Business 


Even Ke 
<= Es + Turn frst to DOSP . 


\ Nation’s Business is the maga- 
zine I could least afford to do 


without. A ‘A 


F. D. GIBBS, Vice President 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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For sound bones and teeth, y, 
doctors advise fresh Orange SP 


4 


Juice daily for children. Its 


alkaline reaction also helps Iai 


to prevent digestive ‘upsets’ on, 
California 


Sunkist Orange ‘ 


OUR years ago the California Fruit Growers Ex 

started Street Car advertising for their Sunkist Le 
every city of the United States and Canada excepting 
fornia and Florida. 

i. sou tenet Gear etait 0 naw eat ieeaes seen 
of years. And a month ago they further increased their 
vice for another term of years. 

Sunkist Lemons and Sunkist Oranges are both adverti 
the Street Cars now, and in certain states extra space has 
bought for the advertising of Sunkist Grapefruit. 


at 
Tes si mss 


_ — en ——~_ 
we —— a a eee 


Lemon garnish is useful and decorative too. 
It adds a colorful touch, makes foods look 
better, taste better and better for you. 


Sunkist catifomia Lemons 
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Bring out true hair lustre. 
2 Lemons to 4 quarts water 
rinses thoroughly all types 
and textures of hair and 
develops the natural sheen. 


Sunkist ae 





Squeezed fresh to order... 
the only way to get finest 
Orange Juice flavor...and 
health elements found in 
the juice of real Oranges! 


California 


SunkistOran 
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HERE’S A 

PERFECT SET-UP 
FOR BUYERS OF 
LARGE EDITIONS 














As a part of the equipment of our 
complete printing plant we have a 
battery of magazine web presses 
which offer remarkable advantages 
for high-speed, economical produc- 
tion of catalogues or pamphlets, in 
large quantities. 


‘SAAC GOLDMANN 
AAAC O MPAN YAAAA 


4 4 te fe FOUNDED 1876 AMAA e 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
8O LAFAYETTE STREET—-NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ab DATEL. WORTH 2-6080A AAA 


Presses that can print and fold 
800,000 sixteen-page sections in 
ONE day! 


If you must have. SPEED, if you must 
have low-cost production and good 
printing on big runs we can show you 
the way to meet every one of these 
requirements to your complete satis- 
faction. 
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Entertainment in Advertising Isn’t 
Anything New 


Spotless Town, for Example, Was Good Entertainment Plus Good 
Advertising 


By Joseph Wayer 


Of Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


HAT’S all the shooting for? 
Is entertainment in advertis- 
ing something new? Has Spotless 
Town been forgotten? And the 
Ivory Ship? What would you call 
the Murad series? Or Fortnum & 
Mason’s Commentaries? What, if 
not entertainment? Aren’t they 
selling “Let’s Forget Business” for 
$2 a copy? 
We've had advertis- 
ing by amusement ever 


best possible way to tell about our 
own particular goods. 

As Mr. Canaday (“How Lehn 
& Fink Are Using Talking Pic- 
ture Shorts,” Printers’ INK, 


March 19, page 17) remarked a 
few weeks ago, it’s just silly to 
drag in your product after enthral- 
ling the reader with something 
wholly remote from it. The reader 





since we've had adver- 
tising. Generally speak- 


Rejoice! Arise! Take Notice! 





ing, we’ve outgrown it 
in the raw form. The 


EASTER IS AT HAND 





more primitive and 
naive the advertising, 
the more it leans on 
supposed entertainment. 
Witness the jingles and 
cartoons submitted in 
every amateur advertis- 
ing contest. 

Not good entertain- 
ment, of course—but 
something funny is the 
first thing thought of, 
despite its rarity among 
published  advertise- 
ments. 

Delve back in your 
memories. The “comic 
character” advertise- 
ments—the punning 
slogans—the whole gal- 
lery of antiques and 
grotesques leers back at 
you... entertainment! 
Bad entertainment ! 

When is entertain- 
ment good from an ad- 
vertising point of view? 

Well, it must pass all 
the usual standards . . . 





OLD CUSTOM—8very Easter Monday our Directors arrive ceacealed in Easter 
Egg>—to the surprise and delight of the entire stall 








aptness, wit, personality, 
charm; vividness plus 
relevance. Because, no 
matter how deft our 


entertainment per se— Here. 


The Entertainment Technique Is Popular with Many 
Advertisers—Including Fortnum & Mason, from 
Whose Interesting Booklet a Page Is Reproduced 
We've Had Advertising by Amusement Ever 


Since We've Had Advertising 
89 


it’s licked if it isn’t the 
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is cheated. At best, you get only 
his kindly tolerance. At worst, 
you earn his violent repugnance. 

I say this in spite of all the 
great and successful radio pro- 
grams that have been built on the 
non sequitur principle. [f you keep 
your ears cocked at a loudspeaker 
very long, you'll notice that it is 
not just commercial announcements 
that are growing longer, but sell- 
ing sense that is permeating pro- 
gram after program. If you're 
listening to music, of course, you 
resent anything but a timid whis- 
per about the product. If the pro- 
gram is the product, and you're 
listening at all, you can hear reams 
of good hard selling talk and like 
it. 

Take the “Empire Builders” pro- 
gram of the Great Northern. What 
swell entertainment it is! And 
what magnificent, natural selling! 
Then there were the National Sure- 
ty Company’s “Secret Cases” over 
WJZ. These dramatized detective 
tales from the company’s own files 
told the whole story of Surety 
protection—through sheer enter- 
tainment! “The March of Time” 
is the product itself transposed into 
the key of broadcasting. 

There are many other examples 
you can listen to these nights. The 
best advertise products where en- 
tertainment is the best way to sell. 
Other folk using the radio cannot 
possibly get so much advertising 


per dollar. The same principle 
applies to the new advertising 
movies. 


And, to be frank, it applies to 
printed advertising in the maga- 
zines, newspapers and direct-by- 
mail. Apart from _ occasional 
whimsies intended to get attention 
by sheer novelty, the entertainment 
technique can be most profitably 
employed only by those whose 
products really lend themselves to 
it. 
Often the detection of this inner 
gaiety is a work of genius—like 
H. Stuart Menzies creating his ex- 
quisite fancies for Fortnum & 
Mason. That particular job has 
earned probably the world’s most 
flattering tribute—not only suc- 
cessful and profitable sale of the 
products advertised, but sale of it- 
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self for itself alone in the book 
mentioned before. Nev 
Many times, though, it can be 
applied, when appropriate, by the 
shrewd, imaginative copy writer— 
blessed with a client who is willing § For ©*4 
to climb off the pedestal. What 
are the classic O. Henry book ad- 
vertisements but entertainment— 
suspense? And Macy’s but a i 
sunny, refreshing point of view? HE 
And the business school advertise-§ outle 
ments—but success stories? All off i™PlY 
them good entertainment—growing —— 
soundly out of the product—not§ °O™<S — 
plastered on. = cree 
Our most potent advertising isg™2" &™' 
based on these fundamentals: suc- — 
cess, personal attractiveness, com-§ Were ; 
fort, security. From the entertain-g%t dre 
ment angle (and remember, humorg "™€S; dl 
is not the only way of entertain-g tural: 
ing) the first two are treated posi-g '™PTove 
tively. The happy ending. Thejg Product. 
second two are handled in reverse B.. 





—as danger, hardships, suspense— 


resolving themselves happily. covered, 
The emotional springs we ad-™ rer W! 
vertising men attempt to touchig*y®s of 
are the same to which our players,jy SU&s¢st! 
writers and musicians are appeal- lead to 
ing. Here 
There’s no bugaboo in “enter- 
tainment.” We've used it for ~e 
years, and we'll probably use it wW ecau 
more when we're smart enough to —- 
use it right. spreads 
a hither 
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Stewart-Warner to Introduce 
Home Movie Camera 











The Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi- “ogee 
cago, will introduce a new motion picture jg te tria 
camera for home use next month. It@#the lead 
will be known as the Stewart-Warnt Boroup, | 
camera and the first model to appear will feat : * 
bear the name Hollywood Model. A pro atur 
jection machine for use in conjunction and if t 
with the camera will also be marketed. Bthis ke 

Advertising will begin as soon as sa ; { 
isfactory distribution has been attained, BS¢VE" S 
according to A. Dic advertising Accor 
manager. The Charles _ Touzalis § manager 

mcy, Inc., Chi advertising agency, d rt 
which handles vertising for othe ™OCPartm 
Stewart-Warner products, will also place § Compan 
the advertising for the new camera. type out 
ns i chandise 

With Dallas “News” and fore as 

“Journal” ences 0 

J. R. Ross has been appointed class: #This di 
fied advertising manager of the Dallas, @ fyrnpityr 
Tex., Morning News and Even ® . reads 
Journal. He was formerly with the Chi §§SPTCacs, 
cago Herald and Examiner. More re phis furs 


cently he has been with the Cleveland 
ews. 


that thi: 
consider 
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HE problem of finding new 
loan is not one to be solved 
simply by concentrated thinking. 
Surprisingly often the answer 
comes by a fortuitous combination 
of circumstances, such as a sales- 
man unexpectedly finding his, mer- 
chandise being sold in a store 
where his company hitherto had 
not dreamed of putting it. Other 
times, the new type outlet develops 
naturally as the result of an 
improvement or change in the 
product. 

The important fact is that new 
outlets are constantly being un- 
covered, and the alert manufac- 
turer will keep his own eye and the 
eyes of his field men peeled for 
suggestions of this sort that will 
lead to broadened markets. 

Here are some cases in point: 

1 “enter- I 
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Because of the success in the 
West of a plan for selling bed- 
spreads through furniture stores— 
a hitherto untilled field—the Bates 
Manufacturing Company, with the 
co-operation of forty-eight allied 
furniture stores, began on April 1 
the trial of a new promotion. In 




















atroduce 


lera 
ation, Chi- 


ion picture 
month. It@the leading. store of this furniture 
ae group, Bates bedspreads are being 





A prof eatured as part of an ensemble, 
onjunction Band if the idea proves successful in 
rketed. Bthis key store, the other forty- 


on as sat ° ° 

; attained, seven stores will take it on. 

advertising According to R. W. Bennet, 
Touzalin 


manager of the Bates bedspread 
department of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Company, selling agents, this new 
type outlet for such standard mer- 
chandise as bedspreads came to the 
fore as the result of the experi- 
ences of a California wholesaler. 
This distributor, having a line of 
furniture in addition to his bed- 
spreads, thought to make use of 
his furniture contacts. He found 
that this type of outlet netted him 
considerable business. 
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New Outlets—A Spur to Lagging 
Sales 


For Example, Furniture Stores Seem Like a Logical Outlet for Bedspreads, 
Yet It’s a New Idea 


By Charles G. Muller 


The Bates concern, seeking last 
year to widen its markets, took ad- 
vantage of the thorough test which 
this wholesaler had made of furni- 
ture stores as outlets and ran a 


Brow Tropson Ire: 


Now YOU Can 
Paint With Pencils! 


Take up the sensible new fad which is sweeping the cor>- 
try. Use the wonderful 


AQUARELLO 
Water Color Pencils 


te color exquisitely draperies, shawls, wall panels, pillow 
tops, lamp shades, linen and tweed hand bags, book marks, 








leather belts, desk 
sets, pocket books, 
candle sticks, book 
covers, ete. All you 
need are the pencils 
and a brush moist 
ened in water! Sten- 
cilied fabries pat- 
terns are available 
for your uee. 








a 


Mrs. Kenyon ef the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. of New York is here to give 


tion of these new pencils—Art 
work Dept. 





Set of 12 different ett AQUARELLO Pencils in con- 
venient easel type 


Art Shop—Street Fleor. 











Pencils Are Now Being Sold in Wo- 
men’s Sections of Department Stores 


business-paper campaign on the 
idea. The result of this advertis- 
ing was to break new ground in 
the East. While sales have not 
been remarkable, they have been 
large enough, says Mr. Bennet, to 
warrant further development in 
furniture stores. The development 
now has taken the form of the co- 
operative, ensemble display effort 
with manufacturers of beds, mat- 
tresses, pillows, blankets and com- 
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fortables, which the first store in 
the group of forty-eight now is 
testing. 

Thus the discovery by a whole- 
saler that he could sell bedspreads 
in what appear to be likely, though 
hitherto untried, outlets has led 
the manufacturer both to advertise 
and intensively to promote his 
product in furniture stores. 


II 


Baby powder is an old product. 
But the idea of selling baby pow- 
der through beauty shops opens a 
new market—one which also holds 
out a degree of promise for other 
types of merchandise. 

Lockwood, president of the 
Lockwood Brackett Company, re- 
ports having sent his Laco baby 
powder to the consumer through 
beauty shops for the last two 
years, with good results. The 
basis of the idea, as he outlines it, 
is this: 

“Mothers, prospective mothers, 
aunts and other female relatives of 
babies and children patronize 
beauty shops. Combining this fact 
with the fact that beauty shop 
proprietors report sales of beauty 
merchandise to be higher than 
sales of beauty labor, we get the 
possibility of sellin such an item 
as baby powder in t » es shops. For 
the idea has several angles. 

“First, being women, patrons of 
these shops are good prospects for 
merchandise appealing to babies 
and children. Second, these women 
go to beauty shops prepared to 
spend money. Third, they are apt 
to be in a receptive mood to buy 
things for children. 

“TI think these shops offer a very 
likely outlet for such other goods 
as small toys and birthday cards, 
perhaps to be displayed on a spe- 
cial counter.” 


III 


Last fall there appeared on the 
piers of outgoing Cunard steam- 
ers a bookstall offering ship vis- 
itors the chance to buy a Iast- 
minute present for the traveler. 
The stall also gave the passenger, 
himself, the opportunity to put in 
a supply of books which he might 
have intended to take with him 
but forgot to pack. 


INK 
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Brentano’s was the company be. 
hind this new venture in booksell- 
ing. 

“Carrying books of all publish. 
ers to the extent of some fifty 
titles which covered travel books. 
guide books and popular biogra- 
phies and current novels,” says Ar- 
thur Brentano, Jr., “the stall de. 
veloped possibilities which, at the 
end of the sailing season, indicated 
that we ought to give it another 
and longer trial during a full sail- 
ing period. So, starting the first 
of April, we again are setting up 
a stall on the Cunard pier. Fol- 
lowing with it the same basic plan 
as last fall, we will watch results 
closely with a view to expanding 
to other piers if sales warrant.” 

Another new but logical outlet 
in the making for an old product 


IV 


If the manufacturer who seeks 
new outlets for his product would 
take the attitude assumed by the 
Warren Telechror Company when 
it set about marketing electric 
clocks, the way would be opened 
for finding many unsuspectedl) 
good new fields for sales. 

According to sales manager 
C. E. Davis, “Normal, conven- 
tional outlets for the average 
household mantel clock were (1) 
jewelry stores, (2) department 
stores, (3) gift shops, and (4) 
furniture stores. For our electric 
clock there also were these outlets: 
(5) Electric departments and 
stores, (6) specialty shops, (7) 
central station appliance stores, 
and (8) radio stores. 

“At the start we recognized at 
once that the proper distribution 
channels for our product were not 
jewelry or electric or furniture 
outlets but a combination of them 
all. Even the local undertaker in 
some sections, who combined a fur- 
niture business with his trade, 
might be our outlet. We were 
catholic in our tastes. While we 
did feel that some stores should be 
avoided as outlets, we did not re- 
fuse to accept a dealer because of 
his class of business. 

“We first tried to apply a yard- 
stick to number of outlets regard- 
less of type. That is, setting an 
arbitrary figure of, say, three deal- 
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=a olor — progress — 
and response... 


Advertising volume 
more than tripled 
since 1926 


Still further 
progress in 1931 


Response .... 


Four-Color Pages... 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION 


Herald <aeiee Tribune 
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We’ve Printe 
Our First... 


"1.000.001 
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(a year when every advertiser had to plan his selling more 
carefully than ever before, Tower Magazines first presented 
ir market story ...shopping women circulation, wholly vol- 

..- laid down in the nation’s 1204 tested markets . . . con- 
trated in the markets of greatest sales potential at lowest 
t... You’ve seen how the advertising has grown—soundly. 
adily .. . foods, shoes, soaps, cosmetics, entertainment, house- 
d supplies. And you doubtless know about Tower Magazines’ 
ulation success, editorial achievement. Do you know what 
y are doing for advertisers? 


Tower Magazines, Ine. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





for $ Hours 
To THe, RESCERE 3a 


nor yee 
UPON Ginx Be] Kisspeeet | fare 
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28 Pages of Rotogravure-- 


A Regular Weekly Feature of 
“‘La Prensa,”’ of Buenos Aires 


Each Sunday “La Prensa” includes in its issue 20 pages of 
rotogravure beautifully. printed in sepia and in silver grey by 
its own plant. Once each month the section consists of 24 
pages in sepia, silver grey and four colors. On Thursdays 
an 8 page section in sepia is a regular feature. These sec- 
tions are of full newspaper size. And have been from their 
very beginning. 


“La Prensa” furnishes each week 12 more pages of rotogra- 
vure than any other Buenos Aires newspaper. 


The last circulation audit by Price, Waterhouse, Faller & Co. | 


showed a net average Sunday sale of 397,189. At the 
present time, however, sales are running well over the 400,- 
000 mark . . . the largest circulation in Argentina. 


Lineage figures for the first two months of 1931 show 
“La Prensa” carried 2,743 more column centimeters of 
rotogravure advertising than the second paper. 


We will welcome the opportunity of supplying you with 
further facts and figures concerning the advantages offered 
by “La Prensa's’’ rotogravure sections. 


LA PRENSA 


OF BUENOS AIRES 
“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


14 Cockspur St. 22Rue Royale 39 UnterdenLinden 616 Ave R Saenz Pena 
London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 
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ers to every 10,000 population, we 
attempted to find that number of 
merchants in every 10,000 group. 
This, we discovered, was imprac- 
ticable, because population is far 
from being the determining factor 
in distribution. 

“In the end we found the best 
way to fix the number and type of 
Telechron dealers in any town. 
This was to select the stores in 
any community which stood out 
both as to class of trade handled 
and standards of merchandising. 
When we picked such outlets— 
stores run by dealers who handled 
other first-class, nationally adver- 
tised goods and who were alert to 
modern sales ideas—we found that 
our problem automatically solved 
itself. For by selling to all of 
those stores willing to take on our 
product, we were selling to the 
proper number and to the type out- 
let best suited for us.” 

Not every product can follow 
this plan, but the manufacturer 
who truly would like to find out if 
there are outlets he has overlooked 
would do well to work out a modi- 
fed form of this Telechron 
method of picking new dealers. 


V 


When Tom Thumb or miniature 
golf courses took their sudden 
leap into popularity, many manu- 
facturers immediately saw in them 
new sources of revenue. The Eb- 
erhard Faber Pencil Company was 
one of these alert companies. 

According to J. W. Desbecker, 
advertising manager, here was a 
good opportunity to sell inexpen- 
sive pencils for score-keeping. The 
Faber company, along with all 
other pencil concerns, quickly de- 
veloped these new outlets, and sev- 
eral new pencil numbers went into 
the line. 

Carrying the idea to its logical 
lengths, the company then brought 
into being a miniature golf scorer 
package of six thin pencils—to be 
used as party favors. Thus this 
concern took its product into the 
gift field, directly and indirectly 
capitalizing the new golf outlet in 
more than one way. 

Such new markets as that pro- 
vided by miniature golf crop up 
from time to time. They may not 
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last long—or they may turn out to 
be permanent markets. But even 
if they do not carry over many 
years, during the time they flour- 
ish they provide markets which, as 
Mr. Desbecker says, “are worth 
something.” The cream to be 
skimmed from such outlets by 
quick action well repays the alert- 
ness required to do the skimming. 


VI 


Asking consumers to tell of new 
ways to use a product often brings 
to light uses which suggest new 
outlets. The Faber company right 
now is giving an unusually inter- 
esting example of this. 

“With the development of a pen- 
cil with water-soluble leads,” says 
Mr. Desbecker, “we have found 
new outlets, not only in various 
new departments of the large 
stores to which we regularly sell 
our products, but also in fields 
which we previously did not touch. 
And a consumer contest for fur- 
ther uses of these water-color pen- 
cils already has brought us 300 
different suggestions which open 
all sorts of other possibilities. 

“These ‘Aquarello’ pencils were 
brought out for artists to use in 
coloring. We found that they were 
good also for putting designs on 
leather and wood, as a make-up 
pencil for actors, and for painting 
silks and textiles. These additional 
uses led us into outlets in depart- 
ment stores’ women’s sections in 
which we previously had not had 
sales and then to a tie-up with pat- 
tern manufacturers who provide 
women with designs for scarves, 
handbags and handkerchiefs. 

“Now we are running a national 
consumer contest for further uses, 
and to date we have received hun- 
dreds of suggestions. One of these, 
as a striking example of the new 
sales fields coming to our attention, 
is the application of these water- 
color pencils in touching up dam- 
aged wallpaper. Thus there opens 
for us a new and very likely out- 
let in the wallpaper industry.” 


Frank Gallagher with 
“La Patrie” 


Frank Gallagher has joined the adver- 
tising staff of La Patrie, Montreal. He 
formerly was with the Hugh C. Mac- 
Lean Company, Ltd. 
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A Dozen Current 
Business Books 


HE DUBLIN LETTERS. By 

Lee Harriman. (Ives Wash- 
burn.) An unusual and thought- 
provoking series of letters knitted 
together with satire and good 
humor. Some of the letters by 
James Dublin written from the 
“Hawks Nest” to his New York 
office have more sound philosophy 
than forty pages of more serious 
stuff. When the Dublin Letters 
appeared serially in Business 
Week, scores of executives re- 
quested the material in permanent 
form. This volume is the result. 
Advertising in this book is treated 
in lively “inside” style— a swell 
book. 

a 


Forecasting Business Cycles. By 
Warren M. Persons. (John Wiley 
and Sons.) Mr. Persons, consult- 
ing economist, formerly professor 
of economics, Harvard University, 
has given us a forceful and scien- 
tific exposition of the interplay of 
facts behind recurring business 
cycles. How the future may be 
judged by the past, a complete 
statistical and chronological record 
of business in the United States 
since 1875, and a summing up of all 
the data make this a book of 
permanent value to the student of 
present business conditions. Timely, 
authoritative, clear. 

* * * 

Corporate Directors. By Howard 
H. Spellman. (Prentice-Hall.) At 
a time when directors are being 
called upon to direct, this book, a 
legal treatise in convenient form, 
comes as a needed guide. Among 
the many and varied subjects cov- 
ered by the case method are: 
nature of corporate directorship, 
including source of powers, rights, 
etc. ; qualifications of directors with 
thirteen subdivisions ; election, pro- 
ceedings, tenure of office, meetings, 
powers, delegation of powers, civil 
and criminal liability. Each sub- 
ject is thoroughly and comprehen- 
sively treated. A reference book 
of real and timely value in view 
of the current recognition of the 
legal status of the director. 


INK 
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Commodity Marketing. By Ralp! 
Breyer. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company.) Doctor Breyer, as. 
sistant professor of commerce and 
transportation, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, has 
given us a true foundation study of 
marketing. He has taken the indi- 
vidual marketing systems of a 
representative group of commodi- 
ties such as refined petroleum, iro: 
ore, rolled steel, portland cement 
meats and textiles and presented a 
complete picture in eavh case. Mar- 
keting organization, channels of 
distribution, functions, control 
practice, the middleman’s place are 
all plainly charted and each subject 
treated in detail. Significant new 
trends and developments in each 
field are emphasized. 

One of the most valuable por- 
tions of this excellent book is the 
large amount of statistical informa- 
tion it contains and the well writ- 
ten details of just how a product 
gets from its source to the con 
sumer—what the costs are along 
the journey. A layman who reads 
the two chapters on the marketing 
of meats, for example, becomes 
almost an expert in his knowledge 
of every detail of the subject. No 
less than seventy-one carefully pre- 
pared maps and diagrams are used 
in this excellent work to aid the 
reader in visualizing the subjects 
treated. Much time, work and re- 
search have been put into this book 
—a valuable reference work, guide 
and source book. 

. * 7 


Window Display for Profit. By 
William Harrall Leahy. (Harper 
& Brothers.) Mr. Leahy is adver- 
tising manager of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company and his 
practical experience has _ been 
utilized to make of his book a 
helpful group of suggestions for 
the window decorator. The funda- 
mentals of making displays which 
will attract the passerby are first 
described. Then the author tells 
how such displays can be used to 
build more sales volume for the 
store. The part the window dis- 
play can be made to play in the 
whole merchandising plan is de- 
scribed in detail with photographs 
of all sorts of aids to the displa 
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man, from lighting to backgrounds. 
Particularly useful to the proprie- 
tors of hardware, electrical, haber- 
dashery and similar stores who 
have to be occasional decorators is 
the chapter on “Short Cuts for 
Decorators.” Included in one chap- 
ter is a practical short lesson by 
Ross F. George, showcard special- 
ist of Seattle, on how to simplify 
showcard writing. 

* 


Modern Selling. By Charles H. 
Fernald. ( Prentice-Hall.) A book 
by a man with long experience in 
teaching college men, written to 
show the young business man the 
application of salesmanship -prin- 
ciples to every walk of life. In 
addition to much good material on 
modern selling and how products 
are marketed, there is an excellent 
chapter on the economics of mer- 
handising and much fundamental 
ind “how to” material on inter- 


views, details of selling, etc. 
ss 


Journalistic Vocations. By 
Charles E. Rogers. (D. Appleton 
and Company.) Professor Rogers 
teaches journalism at Kansas State 
Agricultural College. His book is 
a beginner’s guide to editorial 
work, advertising, circulation, free- 
lance writing and related fields. He 
discusses the form of organization 
in each field, its functions, how to 
prepare to work in it, the rewards. 
Each chapter contains a description 
of a special field and an answer to 
each of the questions mentioned 
above. The chapter on advertising 
is concise, well written. At the end 
of each chapter are both review 
questions and assignments. A good 
book for young men to read who 
are making plans for their future 
vocation. 

 -. 

Organization Engineering. By 
Henry S. Dennison. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company.) Mr. Denni- 
son, head of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, has long been 
noted as one of the really progres- 
sive leaders in American manage- 
ment. In this book he sums up 
much that has been written on 
separate problems of organization 
engineering. How to develop real 
leaders within the plant, organiza- 
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tion structure, sensible prescriptions 
for a business which is so big that 
it has become loose-jointed, are 
discussed for the student of basic 
management problems. 

* * * 


Store Management. By Norris 
A. Brisco. (Prentice-Hall.) <A 
book on the functions and science 
of retailing, good chapters on stock 
control, customer demand, expense 
distribution and control, sales pro- 
motion. Contains much usable in- 
formation designed to enable the 
retailer to eliminate haphazard 
storekeeping, to bring more order 
and modern management into a 
field where it is badly needed. 

. * 


Merchandise Control Manual. 
(National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation.) Prepared by the mer- 
chandise managers’ division of the 
above association, this manual gives 
information on methods of mer- 
chandise control. At a time when 
control of stock is so important 
both to retail profits and manu- 
facturers’ plans, such a work is of 
wide interest. 

Unit stock control in a number 
of important divisions is covered. 
Eighty-nine illustrations of forms 
and records add to the manual’s 
value. A study of this work by 
manufacturers would help eliminate 
some selling wastes. 

* * * 

The Highway to Success. By 
C. Harold Smith. (D. Appleton 
and Company.) Here is an un- 
usual little book written by a man 
who went to the South Seas at fif- 
teen, worked his way to San Fran- 
cisco and New York, went to Lon- 
don, his birthplace, then back to 
New York to big business success. 
A helpful book, entertaining in its 
style. It even tells the young man 
what sort of wife to choose, 
touches on philosophy and ends up 
in a note on how to be happy even 
if money success is missed. 

* * 


Selling by Showmanship. By 
Herbert N. Casson. (The Eft- 
ciency Magazine, London.) Her- 
bert Casson, skilled writer, tells his 
fellow citizens of England that 
they need: 

(1) A reduction of 30 per cent 
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in taxation and freedom from Gov- 
ernment interference. 

(2) A greater element of show- 
manship in methods of selling and 
advertising. 

In developing his second premise, 
Mr. Casson writes a book that is 
bound to interest people in all parts 
of the world who have a flair for 
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the dramatic in selling. 

T. J. Barratt of Pears Soap 
fame is the type of showman 
Mr. Casson craves for his country. 
So is John Mackintosh and so is 
our own Howard Heinz. Much in- 
teresting material to steam up the 
average man who takes his selling 
too much for granted. 


Cosmetic Advertising and 
the Pretty Girl 


HE question of using the pic- 
ture of a pretty girl in an ad- 

vertisement is one of those which 
will probably always divide a group 
of advertising men into two groups. 
“Unoriginal,” will be the criticism 
of one group. “But effective,” will 
be the retort of the other. The 
new advertising campaign on Helena 
Rubinstein cosmetics seems to 
bring the question to a solution by 
saying: “If, as in cosmetic adver- 
tising, you feel that the pretty face 
idea has a place, you can obtain 
your originality by the way you 
illustrate or present your illustra- 
tion.” 

Beginning, therefore, in rotogra- 
vure sections of newspapers 
on April 19, the new Rubin- 
stein campaign will present 
a rather unusual photo- 
graphic treatment of the 
pretty girl idea. The effect 
was achieved by having the 
model insert her head 
through an opening made in 
a plaster texture and then 
arranging the texture close- 
ly about her so that it would 
appear that a human face 
had been carved out of 
stone, with the rough stone 
itself providing a contrast- 
ing rough background. The 
gauze bound around the 
model’s head is the conven- 
tional gauze used when facial 
treatments are given. A 
photograph of a sculptor in 
a smock has been superim- 
posed on the photograph, 
carrying out the idea that 
cosmetics are the artists that 
shape feminine beauty. 

Another interesting angle 


to these advertisements is the use 
of a selling headline, something 
that stems to be avoided in most 
cosmetic advertising. The head- 
line has been presented, however, 
in a rather graceful typography in 
order that it might not detract 
from the general artistic appear- 
ance of the advertisement. 

The new campaign, which will 
also appear in newspapers—black 
and white—and in class magazines, 
will emphasize the company’s 
cleansing cream and face powder. 
Incidentally, it will feature a group 
of three of the many Rubinstein 
products which make up a com- 
plete treatment. 


——" 
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ATISFACTION is the sensation that follows the gratification of 
S desire. It is the repose of mind resulting from the fulfillment of 
expectation and promise. Satisfaction comes last but is first in impor- 
tance. Satisfaction is much easier given than gotten. It is always worth 
the price, for otherwise it would not be satisfaction. Men seek it con- 
stantly and find it occasionally. Business relations firmly founded on 
the bedrock of satisfaction are enduring and will invariably resist the 
corrosive attacks of competition based on promise and price but 
lacking the substance which rounds out performance. Satisfaction is 


conclusive and final. It has no substitute. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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FEW FACTS T( 
REMEMBER ABOUT TH 


IOWF 


MARKE 


Accorpinc to statistics, the lo 
market comprises 2,500,000 people 
prosperous, alert consumers. But, 
really understand the Iowa situation, 
is necessary to keep in mind a certs 
few facts, to successfully interpret t 
possibilities in lowa awaiting the gold 
touch of advertising. 


First of all, there is the not self-e 
dent fact that in Iowa, the populati 
is not concentrated in one, two or ev 
three metropolitan centers. Its tr 
is not dominated by one or more lar 
over-shadowing cities, but is divid i 
among a group of separate and distin and Th 
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ket centers, 27 in number. The 
rage size of one of these markets in 
a,is therefore, nearly 100,000. With 
chasing power as high as it is in this 
te, it is obvious that no unit of ap- 
simately 100,000 consumers can be 
rlooked. 


nd now, another point, more obvious. 
ce the lowa consumer must be sought 
in 27 separate and distinct markets, 
cannot be reached through one, two 
even three newspapers. Any such 
n means that literally hundreds of 
busands of people with money to 
nd, will be missed by the advertising. 


hich points the way to another fact: 
t todo a complete advertising job in 
a, it is mecessary to use the daily 
spapers published in Iowa’s 27 mar- 

centers. Experienced advertisers 
e learned that these newspapers are 
ential to thorough, profitable cover- 
p>... coverage of the sort that can be 
rchandised and that moves goods. 


OWA DAILY PRESS 
SSOCITLATION Gicisicerion 


. Tribune Fort Dodge 


a ‘ ‘Newe-Republican Messenger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison... . Democrat 














. Daily Herald 
Rapids Times- 
Gazette & Republican Mason City. . Glebe Cones 


erville Muscatine 
lowegian & Citizen Journal & News-Tribune 
N 


The stars, shown on the 
; map above, indicate the 
.. News-Advertiser location of daily of 
mport 

Democrat & Leader papers in Iowa. Note, they 
are scattered over the state, 
covering the 27 distinct Sioux City 
Telegraph-Herald and separate key markets. Washington ...... Journal 
and Times-Journal Waterloo... . Daily Courier 


ebexewewueKwKr KK KKK KK 


cil Bluffs... Nompareil 
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A Ringside Seat 


for Your Advertising 


A avertising always has a ringside seat in the 
arena of Wall Street whenever it appears in THE 
BARRON GROUP publications. 


THE Barron Group— The Wall Street Journal; Boston 
News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Financial 
Weekly have a circulation among people to whom the 
daily news and trends in Wall Street are of vital impor- 
tance — for dollars and cents reasons. In fact, some of 
these readers have copies sent regularly to several differ- 
ent addresses, so that they will never be out-of-touch with 
financial news. 


Advertising appearing beside these news columns cannot 
fail to reach this important group of people of wealth and 
buying power. Here is a “ preferred” advertising circula- 
tion of national scope which reaches, without waste, the 
greatest number of people who have the most to spend as 
individuals on fine homes, golf, automobiles, travel, and 
other luxuries and necessities. 

Here is a ringside seat for your advertising in the arena 
of Wall Street— where money has a big punch and the 
“big punch” takes the “big money.” 


A special rebate covering all three papers of 
THE BARRON GROUP 


This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon applicati 
Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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Dairy Farmer Group to 
Advertise 


Establishment of a fund for an ad- 
vertising mee to promote the sale 
of milk in the Chicago area was voted 
bt the annual meeting of the Pure Milk 
ssociation at that city. This group is 
4 co-operative marketing organization of 
more than 18,000 dairy farmers operat- 
ing farms within a 180-mile radius of 
hicago. Milk distributors will partici- 
pate in the campaign, which is for fluid 
milk only and includes no other dairy 
products. ; 
Approximately $240,000 annually will 
available for the campaign, which 
ill include educational work with 
schools, clubs and industrial groups, as 
well as consumer advertising. The pro- 
will their contribution 


hundred pounds of milk sold. 
combined daily volume is about | 
000,000 pounds. The assessment begins 
luly 1 and it is anticipated that the 
advertising will start September 1. 


E. Q. Baird with Boynton 
Furnace 


Eugene . Baird, formerly with 
Fleming & Benedict., Inc., New York 
commercial printer, and before that with 
the E. T. Howard Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Boynton Furnace Company, also of New 
York. 


Joins Barron G. Collier 


F. LeMoyne Page, formerly secretary 

and director, in charge of advertising, 
of the Pennsylvania Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, has joined the sales 
tion department of Barron G. 
Inc. New York. He was also formerly 
acting president of the Pennsylvania 
Real Estate Company and president of 
Aircraft and Airways of America, Inc., 
both of Pittsburgh. 


“Arts and Decoration” Opens 
New England Office 


Arts and Decoration, New York, has 
opened a New England office at Boston, 
with headquarters at 950 Park Square 
Rullding. homas L. Masson, Jr., is in 
charge 


A. G. Henry with Brothers 
Agency 


A. G. Henry, formerly with The 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Brothers 
Advertising Agency, Inc., also of that 
city, as account executive. 


° ° ’ 

F. A. Clark with “Oil Heat’ 

F A. Clark, formerly with Fuel 

il, has joined the advertising staff of 

Oil Heat. He will have charge of the 

Mid-Western territory and will make his 
headquarters at Chicago. 
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Leather Goods Publications 
Merged 


Trunks & Leather Goods and Luggage 
and Hand Bag Modes have been acquired 
by the Trade Journal Company, Inc., 
) York, and will be consolidated, be- 
ginning with the April issue. The com- 
bined publication will be known as 
Trunks & Leather Goods with which is 
consolidated Luggage and Hand Bag 
Modes. Officers of the new publication 
include N. C. Rockwood, president; 
David Manley, vice-president, and Dan 
Hickey, treasurer. 


E. L. Gunts to Direct May 
Oil Burner Advertising 


E. Lyell Gunts, formerly president of 
the Grace Chocolate Company, Inc., Bal- 
timore, and before that head of the ad- 
vertising agency at that city which bears 
his name, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the May Oil Burner Cor- 
poration, also of Baltimore. 


Brinton Carrigan Starts Own 


Business 
Brinton Carrigan, formerly marketing 
counselor of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., has re- 
signed to enter free-lance marketing con- 
sultation work in New York again. 


F. L. Wagar Advanced by 
Associated Oil 


Frank L. Wagar, formerly in charge 
of Veedol sales at Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho for the Associated Oil Com- 
pany, has been made Veedol sales man- 
ager for the entire Pacific coast territory. 


Marmalade Account to 


Brisacher 
The King Kelly Marmalade Company, 
Garden Grove, Calif., has appointed the 
Los Angeles office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising. Radio advertising is be- 
ing used in a test campaign. 


Appoints Lethrige Agency 

Lethrige, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of the American Society for 
the Conservation of Vision. Newspapers, 
oe a, radio and magazines will be 
used. 


Coal Account to Critchfield 

Maderia, Hill & Company, Philadel- 
phia, coal, have appointed the office at 
that city of Critchfield & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising account. 


With “Jersey Topics” 
_ Sanford H. Barnett, formerly adver- 
tising manager of New Jersey Gardens, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Jersey Topics, Morristown, N. J. 
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Death of 
Michael Friedsam 


OLONEL Michael Friedsam, 

president of B. Altman & Co., 
New York, died at that city early 
this week. A leading figure in re- 
tail merchandising, all of his busi- 
ness experience was devoted to the 
one store whose employ he en- 
tered when he was seventeen years 
old. He was active until the time 
of a recent illness and was in his 
seventies when he died. 

Executives prominent in the re- 
tail field all pay tribute to Colonel 
Friedsam for the high ideals which 
he contributed to business. D. F. 
Kelly, president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
stated that Colonel Friedsam repre- 
sented the highest type of the 
Altman method which was the 
highest type of merchandising ever 
achieved in America. 

He took a deep interest in Bet- 
ter Business Bureau activities and 
was a frequent figure in gather- 
ings of the advertising profession. 
During the World War he was the 
representative from New York 
State upon the Federal Food Ad- 
ministration Board, and _ had 
charge of its publicity work and 
the securing of co-operation of 
mercantile interests throughout the 
State. His activities in the busi- 
ness and social welfare work of 
New York were manifold. 

He took a keen interest in edu- 
cation, serving as chairman of the 
New York State School Finance 
Commission. It is under laws es- 
tablished through the painstaking 
work and constructive recommenda- 
tions of the Friedsam Commission 
that the present plan of State aid 
to rural and New York City 
schools now operates. 


New Division for Universal 
Recording Laboratories 


The Universal Recording Labora- 
tories, Chicago, have organized a radio 
division to provide inexpensive phono 
graph recordings of radio programs ex- 
actly as broadcast to be used for check- 
ing copies, permanent file, etc. B. M. 
Melton has been appointed general man- 
ager of this division. 
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Goldthwaite and W. B. Mille 
Die in Rockne Plane Crash 


Spencer G. Goldthwaite, of The 
Carter Advertising Agency, New York 
and W. B. Miller, director of grou 
insurance sales of the Aetna Life I 
surance Company, Hartford, Con 
were among the passengers killed in th 
plane crash in which Knute Rockne 
famous football coach of Notre Dam 
University, also lost his life. 

Mr. Goldthwaite, who was only 
twenty-five years old, had been with the 
Carter agency for over three years 

In addition to his work as footbal 
coach, Mr. Rockne had recently beer 
appointed sales promotion manager oj 
the Studebaker Corporation, the duties 
of which he was to carry on in off 
football season. 


Pridday Succeeds Reyburn at 
Lord & Taylor 


Samuel W. Reyburn has resigned a 
president of Lord & Taylor, New 
York, to devote all his time to the presi 
dency of the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation, of which Lord & Taylor is 
a member. He is succeeded by J. A 
Pridday, who is now president of 
James McCreery & Company, also 
member of the group. Neil Petre, wh 
has been vice-president, becomes pres 
dent of McCreery’s. 


M. C. Perley Resumes Dutis 
with Lennen & Mitchell 


Myron C. Perley will resume his 
duties as vice-president in charge of art 
and layout of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc 
New York advertising agency, effective 
April 15. 

J. Sterling Getchell, recently with th 
creative staff of Lennen & Mitchell, and 
previously with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, now has his own office in 
the Chrysler Building, New York. 


Mayhew Steel Products to 
Vautrain 


Mayhew Steel Products, Inc., Shel 
burne Falls, Mass., manufacturer oi 
screw drivers, bits, steel rules and tools 
for Ford cars, has appointed Charles 
Vautrain, Associates, Inc., Holyoke 
Mass., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Gear Account to McLain 


The Philadelphia Gear Works, Phil 
delphia, has appointed the McLain Or 
ganization, advertising agency of tha 
city, to direct its advertising account 
effective May 1. Business papers ani 
direct mail will be used. 


Appoints Root Advertising 


The Paul Plessner Company, Detroit 
has placed its advertising account with 
Root Advertising, Chicago advertising 
agency. 
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SMALL TOWNS 
Many Miles Apart 
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- automobile has been the 
greatest factor in the social 
and economic development of 
the American small town. 
Today, Grit readers will 
1 hundred miles to see 
the local high school squad en- 
gage a rival team—and be home 
for dinner. Frequent 
contact with people in other 
communities has enriched the 
culture of small town fami- 
lies. Their keen interest in new modes 
of living is reflected in demands for 
modern merchandise in local stores. 
More than four hundred and twenty 
thousand of these modern-minded small 


drive 


in time 
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Jn 
GRIT 
Homes 
69.2% 
Have 
Motor 
Cars 


Frequent Contact with Other Communities 
Enriches the Culture of Small Town Families 


town families depend on Grit 
to bring them the significant 
news of the week. Keeping 
pace with economic changes 
during the past 48 years, Grit 
nevertheless has adhered to 
its principle of appealing pri- 
marily to small town readers. 

The result has been steady, 
consistent growth, providing ad- 
vertisers with an effective, eco- 
nomical medium for reaching a 
large section of the small town market. 

“A Merchandising Study of the Small 
Town Market” contains 32 pages of 
new data that you will want. Send 
for free copy. 
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Every Week by Over 423,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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How “Liberty” Business 
Staff Will Line Up 


OLLOWING the sale of Lib- 

erty by Joseph M. Patterson 
and Robert R. McCormick to the 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., the 
advertising staff of Liberty will 
operate from the Macfadden ad- 
vertising headquarters in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit and Bos- 
ton. The executive personnel of 
Liberty under O. J. Elder, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Publishing 
Corporation, Harold A. Wise, vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
sales and Carroll Rheinstrom, vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
promotion, will be retained as fol- 
lows: Nelson R. Perry, assistant 
advertising manager, and Waldo 
B. MacLean, Eastern manager, 
both with headquarters at New 
York; Ray Clark, Western man- 
ager at Chicago; Fred Ewald, De- 
troit manager, and Samuel A. 
Gardner, Boston manager. 

Sheppard Butler, executive edi- 
tor of Liberty, it is also an- 
nounced, will continue his adminis- 
tration in the Macfadden editorial 
offices at New York under the 
supervision of Fulton Oursler, 
editor-in-chief of the Macfadden 
Publications, Inc. 

Sale of Liberty to the Macfad- 
den organization took place on 
April 1, at which time it was 
also made known that the pub- 
lishers of Liberty, who are also 
publishers of the New York Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune, 
had purchased the Detroit Jilus- 
trated Daily, a tabloid evening 
newspaper, from the Macfadden 
organization. 

To provide for those whose em- 
ployment would be affected by this 
change, the owners of Liberty dis- 
missed its entire staff with two 
weeks’ pay. All members were im- 
mediately rehired by the Macfad- 
den interests which, after fitting in 
all those whom it could into the 
new set-up, gave another week’s 
pay to those whose employment it 
was forced to discontinue. 

Acquisition of Liberty adds to 
the following list of magazines al- 
ready published by the Macfadden 
organization: True Story, Physical 
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Culture, True Romances, True De. 
tective Mysteries, True Experi- 
ences, Dream World, Master Dp- 
tective and The Ring. Newspapers 
that are published by Macfadden in. 
clude the Philadelphia Daily News 
New Haven Times, Wyandotte 
Mich., Record, Greenville, Mich, 
Daily News, and the Automotiry 
Daily News, Daily Investmen 
News and the Graphic, all of New 
York. 

Max Annenberg, who had been 
general manager of Liberty, is now 
making his headquarters at Detroit 
as general manager of the Ilys. 
trated News. 

James O’Shaughnessy, who ha 
been business manager of Liberty, 
has not announced his plans for 
the future. 


R. K. Jones with American 
Austin 


Russell K. Jones, an account execu. 
tive with the Newell-Emmett Company, 
Inc., New York, has been elected vice. 
president in charge of sales of the 
American Austin Car Company, Butler 
a. He will take over the duties of 
C. <A. Best, formerly general sales 
manager. 

R. O. Gill has been made president of 
the American Austin company, succeed: 
ing A. J. Brandt. 


F. S. Sly, General Manager, 


Furniture Paper 


Fred S. Sly. for the last year a 
executive of National Trade Journals 
Inc., New York, has been appointe 
general manager of Good Furniture ani 
Decoration, published by that compan 
He was, at one time, vice-president ar 
business manager of The America 
Architect, New York. 


Inland Publishers to Meet 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
will hold its May meeting on the 19th 
and 20th of that month at the Morris 
Hotel, Chicago. “Advertising Promotion’ 
and “Reducing Newspaper Emote 
are two subjects which will receiv 
major attention. It is expected to de 
vote half a day to each of these pr 
lems. 


Charlie Miller, General Maz- 
ager, New Orleans “States” 


Charlie Miller, recently appointed advis 
ory executive of the newspaper properties 
of Colonel Robert Ewing, has in addi 
tion se fy general manager o 
the rleans States, one of the 
cae ‘oun 
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A TALE OF 


#3 il wall 


= - i” 


(__] Excerserer 
EI) Coco 
EB rar 
Bl Quer 


Above is the Forbes business 
map for March; the lightly 
shaded part in the middle of it is 
the portion of the United States 
where business is ‘‘GOOD”’. 

The black star in the GOOD 
area is Ornaha’s location. 

Forbes maps for January, and 
February and several months of 
last year were similar to the 
March map—the GOOD areas 
about the same; Omaha always 
near the center. 

Now look on 
the other map 
—below to the 
right. The white 
island in the 
center is The 
World-Herald’s 
circulation ter- 
ritory. 

Note how the 
Forbes GOOD 
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section and World-Herald cir- 
culation area could blanket one 
another. 

How sweet for the advertiser! 


The leading newspaper cover- 
ing thoroughly the country’s 
only GOOD area! — and that 
GOOD area apparently getting 
better; for during the first 
quarter of this year, The World- 
Herald printed 49,020 more lines 
of paid advertising than during 
the 1930 first quarter. 


S.DAK. 


NEBRASKA 


The WORLD-HERALD 


March, 1931, net paid: 121,168 Daily; 119,624 Sunday 
National Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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—hHEY Threw Aw 


*Advertising in MODERN MAGAZINES 
is making these 
Fast Sellers Sell Faster 


Acme Ice Cream FREEzER 
BeecHNut Fruit Drops 
BeecHNut Gum 

BLONDEX SHAMPOO 


Biue Wattz Perrume & 
BrRILLIANTINE 


Cappo Propuctions 

CARBONA 

CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES 

CLEANLINEsS Inst. 

CLopay Winpow SHADES 

DENNISON Mrc. CoMPANY 

DeuseNer’s SHoppinc Bacs 

Diamonp E. Fresu Air Winpow 
VENTILATORS 

Encet Art Corners 

F. O. Naw Poutsu 

Fotey’s Honey & Tar Compounp 

Fox Movietone Pictures 

HeatHeR CosMETICS 

Hore Denture CLEANSER 

Jean Ham Nets 

Jo-Cur Hair Preparations 

Just-ritE Pusu Cups 

Ketiocc’s Att Bran 

Kissproor INnpevisLte Lipstick 

Kieen-O Hanpy Wrincer Mop 

KorEMLU 

Liresuoy HEALTH Soap 

Liresuoy SHavinc CREAM 

Lire SAVERS 

Outpoor Girt Face Powper 

Linit 

Lucky Srrike CIGARETTES 


MAYBELLINE 

Metro-Gotpwyn-Mayer Pictures 

Mopess 

NestLe CoLoriNnse 

NeEsTLE SUPERSET 

Nico Lamps 

Noste Lapy Ham Nets 

Oxay Rapio Tuses 

Oxtp Gotp CIGARETTES 

Ornine Freckite Cream 

PHantom Brow 

PuHantom Rep Lipstick 

Quarter A MontnH Fiction Cvs 

RapiaAntT Furniture Pouisn 

Reicu-Asw Compacts & Lipsticks 

Rinso 

Rit 

R. K. O. Pictures 

Sem-praAy Face Powper 

Sivam Manicure PreParaTIONs 

Sra-Rite Harrpins 

STmLLMAN’s Freckte Cream 

TanceeE Lipstick 

TaNcEE Rovuce 

TINTEX 

Tyree’s ANTISEPTIC Powper 

Witproor Ligui CLEANSING 
CrEAM 

Witproot WavEsEt 

Winx 

Wariciey’s Spearmint Gum 

ZONITE 

VELDOWN 

X-Bazin 
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In November, 1930, MODERN MAGAZINES en- 
ered the field. . . . During this period, most pub- 
ishers were fighting hard to maintain circulations. 
The job was tough. . . . No less propitious time 
could possibly have been selected for the introduc- 
Pictures tion of a newcomer. 


YES 


* 
In the face of these conditions 
MODERN MAGAZINES went 
out and made publishing history. 


* 


Without the use of premiums, prizes, pulling power — proof of success — proof 
combination offers or circulation efforts of seasoning. 


of any kind, a voluntary net-paid circu- 
lation of 600,000 was achieved. MODERN MAGAZINES seasoned 


oN CLup themselves so quickly on all counts that, 
It took more than “Just Another Mag- since issue No. 1, they have carried the 
SH azine’ to win such a following. advertising of many of America's foremost 


. . companies — advertising placed by some 
4IPSTICKS The advertising acceptance and gainis of the chovwdest bapers ta he Gasinen. 
even more remarkable. 
. : Because MODERN MAGAZINES pro 
“Come back in twelve ‘months — we'll vide the shortest direct route to the active 
wait a year until your publication is sea- | woinen who shop in the most active mar 
soned.’’ That is what agency men usually ket centers of the country. 
— representatives of fledgling mag Because they reach more than 600,000 
4 cash buyers concentrated in 537 cities of 
TIONS But, with MODERN MAGAZINES, 10,000 population or more—-45% of these 


advertisers and agencies were not forced cash buyers live and shop in cities of 
to wait a year for proof of stability 100,000 or more—markets where sales are 
M =-proof of reader interest— proof of greatest and selling costs lowest. 


* 


Shrewd buyers of advertising have set aside precedent in 

their consideration of these new magazines. . . . They placed 

their schedules, in many cases, before the first issues were 

printed. . . . Shrewd buyers are never afraid to buy 

on a rising market—one reason why they are shrewd. 
Full Details Available. 

GEORGE T. DELACORTE, JR., Publisher 


MODERN MAGAZINES 
1oo Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


V| MAGEYINES 
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e are pleased to 
advise our advertisers 
and friends that the net 
paid circulation of the 
New York World-Telegram 


is Now averaging in excess of 


400,000 


copies per day 


Telegram 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
BY - OF - AND - FOR NEW YORKERS 
Members of The United Press—The Associated Press—The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Summing Up 
e Chain’s Past, Present 
and Future 


(Continued from page 20) 
ofitless leader, or does not enjoy 
ficient consumer acceptance to 
slong to the rapid turnover class, 
en co-operation becomes a matter 
fbarter. The price the manufac- 
rer may be compelled to pay will 
pend on how urgently he wants 
is co-operation. 

The success, therefore, that man- 


ach manufacturer must work out 
sown dealer help problem. Some 
rrpay for this form of co-opera- 
on—others, by using salesman- 
ip, obtain this valuable co-opera- 
o without extra cost. Before 
aking any attempts to introduce 
is dealer helps, the manufacturer 
ill save considerable money i 
will first study what the chain 
ill and will not use. There are 
ertain types of window strips, 
indow pasters, cutouts, booklets, 
c., that the chain will accept. 
13. Chains have not entered the 
anufacturing field on so broad a 
ale as many are led to believe. 
Mnly in the food, drug and shoe 
elds has there been any extensive 
anufacturing development. In the 
od field, especially, several of the 
ational chains have made tremen- 
us strides, but generally speak- 
g, chains are content to confine 
ir activities to distribution and 
t production. 
Those chains which speak from 
perience in both fields realize 
at the functions of manu factur- 
ig and retailing are separate and 


bme manufacturers and retailers 
ho will try to combine both func- 
ons, but in the long run, the 
anufacturer who sticks to his 
roduction and the retailer to his 
istribution has a better chance for 
ccess than the one who attempts 
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to combine both these operations. 

14. In warehousing and direct 
store-door delivery, chains have 
presented no problems to the manu- 
facturer. Shipping direct to the 
chain’s warehouse is carried on in 
a highly efficient manner. Where 
chains have introduced direct-to- 
store shipments the details involved 
in shipping and billing orders have 
been developed on so highly an effi- 
cient basis that manufacturers take 
no exceptions to the conditions and 
terms laid down by the chains. 
Manufacturers have reorganized 
their facilities to meet the shipping 
and warehousing conditions of the 
chain, without increasing their costs 
or interfering with their estab- 
lished routine. 

15. Chains have presented many 
problems with the growth of the 
private brand. So far, no solution 
has been offered to curb its per- 
sistent growth. 


Price-Cutting Stimulates the 
Private Brand 


Price-cutting is responsible for 
the private brand. The first step in 
eliminating the private brand is to 
discourage price cutting. This step 
must be taken by the national ad- 
vertiser who encourages the prac- 
tice through the special deals he 
arranges to have his brand fea- 
tured at low prices during special 
“sale” days. Legislation will not 
solve the private brand problem. 
Neither will it solve price cutting. 
When the profit on advertised 
brands becomes a certainty, and 
not an imaginary one, as it is today 
on many of the foot-balled brands 
—then the private brand problem 
should disappear. 

16. We do not find any convinc- 
ing evidence which leads us to con- 
clude that chain growth tends to- 
ward monopoly—that if chains 
continue to grow they will in time 
dominate our entire system of dis- 
tribution. Theoretically, there may 
appear several reasons for this fear, 
especially when we view the growth 
of a number of the large national 
chains and the tremendous propor- 
tions they have assumed not only as 
distributors, but even as producers. 

The more we analyze the struc- 
ture of chain organizations, how- 
ever, the more we are inclined to 
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believe that there is a limit to 
profitable chain growth. When it 
comes to the mechanism of its sys- 
tem of buying and selling, the chain 
appears to have mastered all prob- 
lems, but when it comes to person- 
nel, it still has much to solve. It 
is this weak link in the chain struc- 
ture that will prevent the chains 
from becoming so huge that they 
will tend toward monopolistic con- 
trol over distribution. 

17. The efforts of States to tax 
chains through special legislation 
have been largely nullified by the 
ruling of the courts that there is 
no “public interest” involved in 
chain operation. The courts have 
further held that mere size does not 
violate the law, but rather it is the 
use to which the power coming 
from size is put. Price cutting, 
one of the most effective weapons 
used by chains, cannot be construed 
as a violation of the law. Neither 
is driving a hard bargain with a 
manufacturer a violation of the 
law, so long as no coercion is used. 

Finally, the more we study the 
retail field of distribution and the 
structure of the chain and its sys- 
tem of operation, the less able are 
we to find where it can come within 
any of the classifications of either 
the Sherman Law or the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. So long as the 
chain continues to function under 
its present system of organization, 
competing openly and refraining 
from using unfair or illegal tac- 
tics against its competitors, and 
so long as our laws _ purport 
to control and _ regulate only 
such business affected with a “pub- 
lic interest” and the chain stays 
within its present sphere of activity, 
it is hardly possible to bring it 
within the sphere of Government 
control or regulation. 

The chain is here to stay. 

We are reasonably certain that 
the well-organized chains will con 
tinue to grow and even develop 
greater confidence among the con 
suming public. Their growth, how- 
ever, will be in other directions 
than a race to open up a great 
number of new stores, as they have 
done in the past. Expansion will 
be internal rather than external. 

Many chains will change their 


INK Apr. 0, 19 
entire policy of store operatio 
Some will reduce their number 
stores but will expand with large 
stores, carrying a greater aad mo 
complete variety of stocks. In ¢ 
food field, a new type of store ; 
already in evidence,  carryin 
groceries, meats, 
tables. 

Whether or not these stores wi 
prove as highly profitable as ¢ 
former standardized units with ¢ 
limited “cash and carry” stocks j 
still to be determined. These ney 
type stores present new problem 
They increase overhead and brin 
the chain in direct competition wi 
the service independent. Beside 
necessitating deliveries, the 
stores may also involve the neces 
sity of extending credit. If th 
chain continues to add to its ser 
vice, it is certain to add greatly t 
its constantly growing overhea 
How far can it go before ; 
margin of profit may also be re 
duced? How much will it addt 
its present high cost of waste, sti 
one of its costly problems? 


fruits and veg 


Competition Keener 


Due to the constantly increasi1 
competition, the days of substantis 
profits have disappeared. Com 
tition has become keener and mor 
difficult to meet. Not only is 
chain vs. chain, but chain vs. 
higher and more aggressive type 0 
independent merchant, who con 
tinues to remain the favorite wit 
the majority of the consumers. 

Another problem the chain 
finding difficult to overcome is thd 
it cannot interest the public in pur 
chasing its securities as easily as i 
has in the past, when it was able tt 
offer investors rich rewards ; 
good dividends, stock split-ups, et 
In the days of easy financing 
chains added considerable water t 
their stock, which now has be 
come burdensome. The progressi\ 
chains, however, those that pi 
neered, grew gradually, expand 
from their profits and who still 1 
tain control of their business, w 
be able to meet this growing co 
petition. 

Price and “cash and carry” wi 
not play the important part in th 
future policies. They are turnit 
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ST. PAUL 
can dig down for a 


OLD BILLION! 


Minnesota 
Ranks Eleventh Among States 
in Per Capita Physical Wealth! 


Northwest 
Commonwealths Are Placed 
Above Average! 


That St. Paul has a bankroll of $1,013,361,986, that Minnesota ranks 
eventh richest of all states with a $9,566,108,643 share of the national 


now. And here are some facts which show how to reach this prosper- 
s market: 


93% of St. Paul’s English-Reading Families Take 
the Dispatch. 


The Dispatch-Pioneer Press Blankets Minnesota 
With Circulation in Every County! 


The Dispatch-Pioneer Press Blankets the North- 
west With Circulation in 97% of the Counties! 


EMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


T. PAUL DISPATCH 


EMBERS OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


T. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


MCLUSIVE ASSOCIATED PRESS SERVICE IN ST. PAUL 
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more to service—not only service 
to the consumer, but to the com- 
munity. 

In this transition period, there 
will be no room for the weak 
chains. Just as we have seen the 
struggle of the independent to sur- 
vive the chains’ invasion, so will 
we have the survival of the fittest 
among chains. We have already 
witnessed this trend since 1929. The 
casualties among chains have been 
heavy, but in each case the toll ex- 
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acted was from those chains th 
started from the top, that ove 
expanded and could not meet ¢ 
competition when consumer buyig 
power was curtailed. 

The chain will remain. It }, 
made a place for itself in distrity 
tion and its “cash and carry” co 
tribution to our system of sellin 
has been accepted as the shorte 
cut in bringing commodities at +} 
lowest possible cost to the co 
sumer who does not need “service 


How a Slapped Camel Became a 
Trade-Mark 


HEN the Camel trade-mark 
design was created back in 
1913, a real model was used. It 
was Old Joe, one of the attractions 
of the Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
Just about the time that the de- 
sign was being prepared the circus 
arrived at Winston-Salem, the 
home of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company. Attending the 
circus was one man who thought 
that Old Joe would make an ideal 
trade-mark design. He waited his 
time and after the circus parade 
one of the trainers led Old Joe to 
a nearby spot and a photograph 
was taken. 
“Old Joe,” according to a story 
in “Camel Caravan,” the new house 


magazine of the company, “was 
curious camel, and was fascinate’ 
by the photographer and his camer 
and insisted upon turning his hea 
and watching his every move. 

“Finally, the trainer slapped Old 
Joe’s face and told him to tur 
around. Old Joe threw his hea 
into the air in an offended manner 
closed his eyes, and raised his tail 
much like a cat humps its bad 
when angry. Just then the photog- 
rapher ‘shot’ the picture. 

“This is why, if you will look 
carefully on your package 0 
Camel Cigarettes in the new humi; 
dor pack, you will see the came 
with his eyes shut and his tai 
rigid.” 
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he Scripps - Howard Organization 


has purchased the El Paso Evening 
Herald and consolidated it with the 
El Paso Post, a Scripps - Howard News- 
paper, the new paper to be known as the 


L PASO HERALD- POST 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Published evenings except Sunday 


Rate, flat... 11 cents 


xlities at ¢} 
to the co 
ed “service. 


ng his head 
move. 


led manner, 
sed his tail 
s its bac 


id his tai 


e Herald-Post is now the only 
ening newspaper in El Paso and 
nsolidates the best features of 
e Post and Herald. 


ontracts with the Post exclusively 
ill be fulfilled by the Herald-Post 

rates specified in such con- 
acts. 


ontracts with the Times-Herald 
clusively (which was a forced 
orning and evening combination) 
ill be fulfilled by the Herald-Post 


(evening) and the Times (morning 
and Sunday) at the rates specified 
in such contracts, the Times to bill 
for this advertising. 


Where contracts exist with both the 
Post and the Times-Herald, the 
Post contract will be cancelled. 
The new Herald-Post will carry 
the evening insertions originally 
destined for the Herald; and the 
Times will carry the morning or 
Sunday insertions and bill for all 
insertions. 


El Paso Herald - Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DPEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. ¥. C. 


CHICAGO. 


DETROIT. 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
PRESS . . . OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES «- DALLAS 


BUFFALO. ATLANTA 
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omplete Exhibit 


equipment used for every kind of job 


the engineering - construction field 


lore than a one-week exhibit—more than a one-month 
or even a one-year exhibit— 

AN ALL-YEAR-ROUND SHOW, year after year, of 
all equipment and materials used by engineers and con- 

tractors for and in every job they handle—construction 
of railroads, streets, highways, sewers, pipe lines, canals, 
reservoirs, dams, tunnels, airports, public and private 
@buildings; operating equipment for completed struc- 
ures. 

This is the continuous exhibit presented in the adver- 
tising pages of Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
ion Methods. 

Assembled here are 600 different types and designs of 
machinery, equipment, materials, tools and supplies— 
the products of 550 manufacturers. 

Who visits this exhibit? 

Nearly 60,000 buyers—consulting engineers; contrac- 
ors; federal, state, county and municipal engineers; 
railroad, industrial and utility engineers—are regular 
isitors. And they pay for the privilege because they 
alue the editorial service rendered by these two publi- 
ations. 

It's real economy to keep your products before this 
group. The cost of a year-round display is surprisingly 
small. Ask us for the details, including a list of the prod- 
ucts and manufacturers now using space in Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Methods. 








- Construction Methods 


th Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


ouis Grocnville, 5 S.C. . San Francisco ‘ Los Angeles 
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ON APRIL 15th, 1931 


MYRON C. PERLEY 


WILL RESUME HIS DUTIES 
AS VICE-PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF ART AND LAYOUT 


fe ad 


LENNEN & MITCHELL, Inc. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


17 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Advertisers to Probe 1931 Dollar 
Values 


onvention at Detroit of Association of National Advertisers Will Hear 
Both Buyers and Sellers of Space in This Symposium 


“ow to get 1931 value for 
the 1931 advertising and sell- 
ng dollar,” is what advertisers 


ant to know and, to help them 


orthcoming semi-annual conven- 
jon of the Association of National 
dvertisers. The convention will 
held at Detroit on April 27, 28 
pnd 29. 
Four speakers will discuss the 
ubject from the standpoint of 
hose who solicit the advertisers’ 
Their discussions will get 
nder way following the opening 
bddress by B. E. Hutchinson, vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
chrysler Corporation. He will be 


pnd president of the association. 
he first spokesman on dollar 
values will be Thomas H. Beck, 
ice-president of the Crowell Pub- 
ishing Company and president of 
he P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
tho will discuss the magazine 
oint of view. The newspaper 
int of view will be presented by 
ohn H. Fahey, publisher of the 
Vorcester, Mass., Post. 

The discussion will again be 
aken up at the afternoon session, 
0 be presided over by Stuart Pea- 
body, of The Borden Co. Willard 
. Chevalier, publishing director 
pnd sales manager of Engineering 
News-Record, will present the 


ussed by Raymond Rubicam, pres- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
n conclusion, the point of view of 
he advertiser will be summed up 
Allyn B. McIntire, vice-presi- 
Hent of the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ng Co. 
A speakerless session will be 
eld on the morning of April 28, 
nder the direction of P. J. Kelly, 
bf The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Juestions resulting from the pre- 
lous addresses will be taken up 
Bogether with these subjects: 


Should an advertiser conduct his 
own market surveys? Dr. 
Smelser, of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, will lead this phase of 
the session. 

How can the trading area prin- 
ciple be applied? L. J. Kerlin, of 
the National Carbon Company, will 
be discussion leader. 

At the afternoon session on 
April 28, W. J. Daily, manager of 
sales promotion, Electric Refriger- 
ation Department, General Electric 
Company, will relate the story of a 
complete merchandising campaign 
for GE refrigerators. _ - 
Grove, of Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company, will preside. 

Group meetings will be held as 
follows, with Herbert Metz, sales 
promotion manager, Graybar Elec- 


tric Co., presiding : 
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Co-ordinating sales and advertis- 
ing: “‘What the Advertising Depart- 
ment Can Contribute to the Educa- 
tion of Salesmen,” Cliff Knoble, 
director of advertising, Chrysler 
Corporation; “Selling Advertising 
to the Sales Department,” speaker to 
be announced. 

Motion pictures: “Motion Pic- 
tures as an Advertising Medium,” 
Paes W. Castle, president, Castle 

Films. There will be a showin 
the all-color industrial talking gc 
“Stepping Ahead,” W. Dun- 
bar, of the General Electric. Co. 

Direct Mail: “Co-ordinating Di- 
rect Mail with Other Media,”’ J. C. 
McG. Gries, vice-president, Manz 
Corporation. 


Speakers at the morning session 
on April 28 will be: S. Roland 
Hall, sales manager, Charis Cor- 
poration, “The Right Attitude To- 
ward Advertising,” Walter H. 
Johnson, Jr., vice-president, The 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, “What 
Bankers Can Do to Further More 
Economical Marketing,” and Hugo 
Bell, vice-chairman, New York 
Board of Trade Fair Price Com- 
mittee and assistant to the presi- 
dent of Lehn & Fink, Inc., “The 
Economic Expert Studies Price- 
Cutting.” 

Two evening meetings will be 
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held. A banquet on April 27 will 
be addressed by Ray Long, editor 
of Cosmopolitan, whose subject 
will be “Russia.” Paul B. West, 
of the National Carbon Company, 
will preside over a round table dis- 
cussion at a radio dinner meeting 
to be held on April 29. 

C. L. Bowman, of Stanco, Inc., 
is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Cliff Knoble is associate 
chairman. 


ergre . 
‘Time Please—” 

The ingenuity of a young Birming- 
ham, Ala., woman has started an en- 
tirely new sort of advertising business. 
It is all done, as the saying goes, by 
wires. 

Advertisements in local newspapers 
which herald her new business tell Bir- 
minghamites the value of her new Cor- 
rect Time Service. In Birmingham 
telephone subscribers pay merely a flat 
monthly rate so that this new time ser- 
vice is gratis. And here is a sample of 
what they get, in a cheerful feminine 
voice, when they call the phone number 
advertised. 

“Good morning—Nunnally’s are hav- 
ing a sale on chocolates this week; 
Brown is featuring men’s suits at 
ridiculously low prices; there is a good 
picture at the Gem Theatre this week 
the correct time is 12:46.” 

In Birmingham, of course, they have 
no Riverside Drive, as New Yorkers 
have, where a clear view across the 
Hudson River discloses a huge Mazola 
electric sign with its minute-by-minute 
report of the passing of time. But they 
do have a time service now, with its 
advertising tie-in, too, and all without 
the bother of a bus ride up the Drive 
And if the idea takes there will be em- 
ployment for a large number of clear- 
voiced, female Floyd Gibbons’s. 


Brettell Studios, New Business 


The Brettell Studios, advertising art, 
has been formed with headquarters at 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. George 
A. Brettell, formerly with Hughes & 
Brettell, Inc., New York, advertising 
art, is president and treasurer. Frank 
Ochs and Walter J. Earl, both formert; 
with Hughes & Brettell, are vice-presi 
dent and secretary, respectively. 


C. H. Johnson to Leave Fisk 
Tire 
C. Haldane Johnson, advertising man- 
ager of The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., for the last two 
years, has resigned, effective May 1. 


Robert S. Farley, financial advertising 
representative of newspapers, New York, 
has opened a Chicago office at 29 South 
LaSalle Street. The new office will be 
under the management of Francis P. 
McFadden, formerly with the 
Evening Post. 


Chicago 


Hugh Murrill Heads New 
Business 


Murrill & Company with offices at 42 
Lexington Avenue, New York, has bee 
formed to assist manufacturers in plan 
ning merchandise lines and to provid 
retail selling ideas. Hugh A. Murrif 
5e.. Seonneaie editor of | he B.. Mer 
chandising and, more recently, presiden 
and merchandising director of the Cen 
tury Furniture Associates, is presiden 
of the new concern. 

Miss Priscilla L. Whiley, formert 
director of the trade service bureau of 
House & Garden, is also an executive 
of Murrill & Company. Miss Vera Shat 
ford, stylist of the J. L. Hudson Com 
pany, Detroit, has also joined the or 
ganization, 


Machine Tools to 
Gerstenberger 


The Lees Bradner Company, 
land, manufacturer of machine 
has appointed Gerstenberger Advertising 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Business papers and dire 
mail will be used. 


Appoints Campbell-Sanford 


The Limestone Products Corporation 
of America, Newton, N. J., has appointe 
the Campbell-Sanford Advertising Con 
pany, Toledo, to direct its advertisir 
account. Business papers, agricultura 
publications and direct mail will be use 


May Oil Burner to Katz 
Agency 
The May Oil Burner Corporation, Ba 
timore, has appointed The Joseph Katj 
Company, advertising agency of that cit 
and New York, to Sirext its advertising 
account. 


Spang Baking to Griswold- 
Eshleman 


The Spang Baking Company, Cleve 
land, has appointed the Griswold-Es! 
man Company, advertising agency of th 
city, to direct its advertising account 


Rupert Arnold with Dana 
Jones Agency 


Rupert Arnold, formerly advertising 
manager of the Thompson Manufactur 
ing Company, Los Angeles, has join 
the Dana Jones Company, of that city, 
as an account executive. 


Appoints Hicks Agency 


_The Blossom Products, Inc., Ne# 
York, Blossom bloomers for women at 
LeSavoy underwear for men, has af 
pointed the Hicks Advertising Agen 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. ° 
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- to The incoming liner noses her way up the strange estuary of a 
r foreign port. The skilled pilot who boarded her outside the bar 
oad Cleve knows the chart of his native river and harbour as he knows 
Advertising his own hand ... Crawfords are ready trained and waiting 
its advertis 
's and dire to pilot you through the unfamiliar markets of Europe. 

Crawfords, a London and European advertising organisation, 


Sanford well established, experienced, are ready to co-operate with 


Corporatio: you or your agent to guide you among different stand- 
as appointe 
tising Com ards, different customs, different languages, to the long 
advertisir 

agricultura Quays where 350,000,000 prospective buyers are waiting! 
will be used 


MANUFACTURERS @ _ Ask your agents to co-operate 
with Crawfords—and be sure of a selling service 

joseph Ke on the spot and yet under your control. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS @ Get into contact with 


o Katz 


| advertising 


riswold- Crawfords now and have all the advantages of 
—_ London and European Offices. 
swold-Es 


account 


in LONDON 233 High Holborn W.c. 


h Dana Headquarters of Crawford Organisa- 
tion—over 100 clients served 


advertising 


Manufactuy in BERLIN Potsdamerstrasse 111 W35 
f ee, — An international staff in touch with 


Central and Eastern Europe 
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‘Anyone affected by 
chain store growthin 
any form will find am- 
munition galore!’ 


From the foreword by 
—J. I. Romer, Editor P. I. 





THE 
CHALLENGE 
OF 
CHAIN STORE 
DISTRIBUTION 


By M. M. ZIMMERMAN 
Chain Store Merchandising Counsel 





Advance Notice! 


Mr. Zimmerman’s invaluable 
P. I. articles on the chain 
store situation will be pub- 
lished in book form about 
May 20. This book contains 
the latest, completest informa- 
tion available. Tells chains 
how to use the most successful 
methods; independents and 
voluntary chains how to meet 
their competition; manufactur- 
ers and advertisers when and 
how to sell to chains. 


An encyclopedic reference 
manual — with complete facts 
on chain store distribution, 
competition, advertising, price 
cutting, use of national brands 
—with charts, tables, and 
graphs. Price $5.00. 


FREE EXAMINATION 
Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Send me on publication a 
copy of THE CHALLENGE 
OF CHAIN STORE DISTRI- 
BUTION—$5.00. 


0 I will remit in 10 days or 
return book. 


0 Check is enclosed. 0 Send 
c. 0. D. 


City & State 


Business Connection 


(Please fill in) 





Outline of 
Program for Four A 
Convention 


ROBLEMS introduced by the 

growth of radio as an advertis. 
ing medium will be discussed in 
their many ramifications at the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. The opening session of the 
two-day convention at Washington, 
on April 30, will be devoted to the 
subject of radio. 

It will take up questions con- 
cerning radio talent, spot broad- 
casting, program building, agency 
compensation for radio services for 
clients, how to equip the agency 
for radio work, the importance of 
agency heads becoming familiar 
with the use of the medium, vari- 
ous ways in which radio work may 
be handled by agency personnel, 
and the pitfalls to be avoided in 
methods of handling the medium 

The afternoon session on April 3) 
will be open to guests. What the 
newspaper situation demands will 
be discussed from the agency and 

publisher points of view. 
oe also will consider 
changing advertising problem. 

A closed session on the morning 
of May 1 will deal with agency 
operation, including a report on 
agency costs, summary of 19H 
financial statements, credit insur- 
ance and credit information ex- 
change, developments in agency 
competition, Four A research and 
outdoor advertising. Screen adver- 
tising will be discussed and an ex- 
hibit of it is planned. 

The afternoon program will take 
up the effect on advertising oi 
changes in merchandising, what the 
consumer responds to in copy ap- 
peal, keeping faith with the reader 
of advertising, publishers’ control 
of copy standards, and what at- 
vertising can do in a period of de 
pression. There also will be sepa- 
rate meetings for discussions 0 
matters concerning magazines ani 
business papers. 

The annual dinner for members 
and guests will be held on the eve- 
ning of April 30. 
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Ronalds 
Advertising Agency 


Limited 
KEEFER BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


Now Serving Sixty - Five Clients 
throughout Canada 


W.P.Turrmze . . . . President 
Russett C. Ronatps . . Vice-President 
J. Mortanp Bowman~.. Vice-President 
E.M.Purnam . . .. . Secretary 
E.D.Rinc . . . Account Manager 


E.F.Smmrzy. ... Art Director 


G. Watter Brown, Toronto Service Manager 


MACLEAN TOWER 
TORONTO 


@) 


Mr. Bowman will have his Headquarters in Toronto 
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Sales Contests 


For the past twelve years we have 
contacted with some of the largest 
organizations in the country, fur- 
nishing merchandise prizes for 
sales contests. 


As a result of these contacts, we 
have accumulated quite a large file 
of sales contest plans, which are 
unusually interesting ideas for 
spurring the salesmen on to greater 
effort, by offering prizes that inter- 
est both the family of the sales- 
man, and the man himself. It is 
thus possible for salesmen to se- 
cure high-grade merchandise prizes 
in addition to their regular cash 
commissions. 


These prizes are awarded for ob- 
taining certain percentages of sales 
quotas, or given for the sale of a 
required number of units of the 
manufacturer’s product. Success- 
ful contests have also been used 
for jobbers’ and dealers’ salesmen. 


Bonus plans of this type, with the 
use of nationally known merchan- 
dise as prizes, have been effective 
in practically every instance. 


Our experience cannot help but as- 
sist you in preparing your sales 
campaigns. No charge is made for 
this part of our service. You 
have practically no expense until 
after your sales quotas have been 
attained. 


Write us for full particulars, and 
we will gladly tell you how cam- 
paigns of this type can be oper- 
ated successfully. 


Sterling Sales 
Promotion Service 


6 E. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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New York Agency Council 
Elects Governors 


Three new members have been cle 
to the board of governors of the 
York Council of the American Ass 
tion of Advertising Agencies. The 
Frank H. Fayant, vice-president, i 
& Thomas and Logan; Lloyd W. Baillie. 
vice-president, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and Henry Eckhardt, j 
dent, Kenyon & Eckhardt. 

The new officers will succeed George 
F. Gouge, of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, and chairman of the counci 
Clarence E. Nelson, of Calkins § 
Holden, and secretary of the council, 
and G. Ellsworth Harris, Jr., of The 
Dauchy Company. 

The board of governors will mect fol 
lowing the annual convention of the 
Four A’s, at which time it will elect 
its officers for the ensuing year 

J. M. Cecil, of Cecil, arwick { 
Cecil and vice- -president of the council, 
presided over its annual meeting 

The program of council activities 
initiated by Mr. Gouge was reviewed 
by Mr. Cecil, who stated that this pro- 
gram would have a lasting influence on 
the council’s place in advertising life 
Mr. Gouge, he said, had declared him 
self as feeling that the council hai 
drifted away from its original purpox 
and had become an entertainment or 

ganization, rather than a factor fo 
dlefinite stimulation and help along 
fession lines. The program institut 
and now being carried out, has broken 
down the membership into its con 
stituent parts, each part being the focus 
of a specialized function in the agency 
field. Three groups were formed a 
follows: Media group, radio group and 
systems, forms and accounting group 
These hold regular meetings and o 
ordinate their work with the national 
committees of the Four A’s. 


Death of N. S. Greensfelder 


Nelson S. Greensfelder, adverti 
manager of the Hercules Powder C 
pany, Wilmington, Del., died at tha 
city on April 5. He was forty years o 
age. He had entered the employ of the 
Hercules Powder Company as a sal 
man and demonstrator and was 
transferred to the advertising depart 
ment. He was made advertising mam 
ager in 1924. 

Mr. Greensfelder was one of the or 
ganizers of the National Industrid 
Advertisers’ Association, of which he 
was president. He ne a that or 
ganization at the World Advertising 
Institute at Berlin in 1929. He als 
was chairman of the Industrial Adver 
tisers’ Committee of the Association of 
National Advertisers. 

Mr. Greensfelder was director of 
“The Explosives Engineer,” published 
by the Hercules company to spons 
safer and better methods of using ex 
plosives. Through this magazine he was 
instrumental in forming the Nationa 
Safety Competition, a movement which 
has been responsible for a wide reduc 
tion in industrial accidents. 
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pring Bouquets from Agencies 


Bewet ann Harvey, Inc. 
Curicaco, Ix. 
ditor of Printers’ Inx: 
Thank you very much for your letter 
the 23rd und the enclosures. 
You folks are certainly a source of 
bspiration because of the service you 
ve the advertising fraternity. 
This particular service you have just 
ndered us is of real value to us, but 
is just one of many for which we owe 
ou a rousing vote of thanks. 
Jess H. Witson, 
Vice-President. 


Emit BrisACHER AND STAFF 
Los Ancetes, CALIF. 
ditor of Printers’ InK: 

Thank you very much for your prompt 
nd thorough response to our request 
r information on co-operative cam- 
higns. The information which we have 
nthered and for which you are in great 
art responsible may result in the crea- 

on of another advertising account. 
It is comforting to know that there 
an institution like Printers’ InK 
hat can be depended upon in this way. 

Rosert J. Davis, 

Vice-President. 


To Advertise Ventilating 
Systems 


The American Coolair Corporation has 

rted an advertising campaign, using 

dustrial publications and direct mail, 
i its ventilating and_ cooling 
. Harry E. Burns & Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., advertising 
, will handle this account. 


G. H. Phelps Heads Paris 
Exposition in America 
George Harrison Phelps, head of the 
troit advertising agency which bears 
s name, has been elected chairman of 
American committee for the Inter- 
tional Colonial and Overseas Exposi- 

pn at Paris. 


Heads New York State 
Electrotypers 
P.M. Curry, manager of The Syracuse 
ectrotyping Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
been elected president of the New 
ork State Electrotypers Association. 


. H. Weiser with Botsford- 


Constantine 
J. H. Weiser, formerly with the Port- 
., office of the Campbell-Ewald 
pmpany, has joined the office at that 
y of the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
ny. 


Joins Mac Wilkins & Cole 
George Weber, Jr., formerly with 
ossley & Failing, Portland, Oreg., ad- 
tising agency, has joined Mac Wilkins 
Cole, advertising agency, also of that 
y. 
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Ready to Serve 
Manufacturers 
and Advertising 
Agencies .... 

With— 

* 1. Trade investigations. 


* 2. Reports and analysis 
on chain merchandis- 
ing problems. 

* 3. Consultation on poli- 
cies in dealing with 
chains. 

All reports confidential. 


M. M. ZIMMERMAN 


Chain Store 
Merchandising Counsel 


49 West 45th St., New York City 
BRyant 9 - 5568 

















Advertisers of 


STORE 
EQUIPMENT 


Make a Discovery 


Advertisers of store equip- 
ment, supplies and services 
are finding out that space in 
RETAILING is well worth its 
hire. This discovery has 
brought RETAILING a com- 
manding lead in advertising 
addressed to operating and 
managing executives of de- 
partment stores. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 
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Does Your Business Need a Man | Believes Mr. 


Who Can Create Sales Making 
Promotion Plans ? 

A splendid showing just made 
in charge of a food sales division 
with a volume of several millions 
of dollars annual sales. 
—the President—told me that one 
of my plans was the most original 
and worth while idea that this 
particular manufacturer had had 
in many years. 

Ip a fight waged for control of 
the company my chief lost and now 
I am looking for an opportunity 
to do a real merchandising job— 
as sales manager, advertising man- 
ager or marketing manager—call 
the position what you will. 

Experience includes all depart- 
ments of advertising, manager of 
salesmen and district managers 
and sales promotion—on products 
sold through grocery and drug 
store outlets. 

Now located in New York City. 
For an interview address ‘““M,” Box 
175, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Sales Agency 
for Southeast 


Financially responsible man 
of highest integrity seeks 
sales agency for a merito- 
rious product. Can finance 
his own salesmen and mer- 
chandise stock. 15 years’ ex- 
perience as sales manager, 
including 8 years owner of 
own retail store, 3 years in 
charge personnel of 21-store 
drug chain. Age 39. Highest 
references as to ability and 
character. Inquiry solicited 
only from reputable, rated 
manufacturers. Address 
P. O. Box 1970, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Namm Makes 
Case for Advertised Brands 


Crescent Toot Company 

Jamestown, N. Y., Mar. 28, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have. read with interest Mr. 
article “How Retailers Feel , 
Pegged Prices for Advertised Br; 
in your March 26 issue. It seems 
that he makes one of the best 
ments for advertised brands 
seen yet. 

He states that 800 representatiy 
of merchandise, none of which 
nationally advertised, showed a decli 
in retail prices of 20.46, but that 
of the effect of the decline had 
lost upon the consuming public 
of maintained prices of 
chandise. 

I wonder if it has occurred to ¥ 
Namm that the reason may be that th 
public is aware of the quality of brand 


veCall 
advertised me 


By ing upon 


6. I he 


merchandise and is perfectly willing di 


pay the maintained price rather than ¢ 
reduced price on the unbranded goods 
Cc Swissietu 

Sales Manage 


J. LeRoy Gibson with Scripp 
Howard at New York 


J. LeRoy Gibson, formerly with t 
Condé Nast Publications and, befo 
that with the Butterick Publishing Co 

any, has joined the Scripps-Howa 
Newspapers as a member of the nation 
advertising department at New York. ] 
was inaccurately reported last week th 
he had joined the Detroit office « 
Scripps-Howard. 


To Represent “United State 
Navy Weekly” 


The United States Navy 
Washington, D. C., has appointed t 
Roe - Stevens - Merritt Company, Ne 
York,, as its —— —_ representati 
in that territory. Lew Folle tt, pu 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, has b 
appointed Chicago repre representative 


Has New Haven Clock 


Account 
The advertising account of the Ne 
Haven Clock Company, New Have 
Conn., is now being handled by Lym 
Irish & Company, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency. Business papers an 
magazines are being used. 


Donna Bixby with Castle 
Films 


Donna Bixby, formerly with the Ne 


and Vogue, New Yor 
the Castle Films, also 


York Times 
has joined 
New York. 


Death of Joseph Byrne 


Joseph Byrne, for eleven years supe 
visor of operations for Erwin, Was 
& Company in various parts of Europ 
died recently in France. 
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Our Economic Blood 
Pressure 


(Continued from page 8) 
wations in our employment than 
we would have found without the 


Mnfuence of these payments work- 
Hing upon us constantly. 
* * 


* 


6. I heard a story recently, Mr. 
nnison, concerning a man who 
i in the home of a 


supply was low. His friend joshed 
him about the half glass of water 
he was using for his shave. The 
careful shaver replied that although 
it might look foolish for a man to 
try to save water in a town where 
the supply was low by such a small 
method, that he himself felt better 

it. He felt that he was at 


and that if other people 
wanted to waste it, that was their 
business, but as far as he was con- 


mmcerned he was going to do the job 


that everybody ought to do. It 
seems equally futile to some people 
when individual companies adopt 
progressive personnel programs. 
Are all plans for workers’ security 
futile unless they are general or the 
State sponsor them? 


I can sympathize with your 
shaver—whether he be a young 
shaver or an old shaver, you did 
not specify—but I am quite cer- 


“Btain that the human race would 


papers an 


Castle 


make little progress if nobody did 
what it seemed to them they could 
do, and when opportunity offered, 
simply because everybody else 
wasn't going to do it, and, there- 
fore, they couldn’t measure the 
total results. The inhabitants of 
your drought town certainly can’t 
save water collectively; they can 
save it only by each one, indi- 
vidually, saving some. At any 
rate, this is about the way I think 
our company has felt, to wit: that 
if a measure seemed like a sound 
economic and social measure, and 
it was possible for us to put it into 
effect, we’d do so as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered. If others became 
interested and did the same thing, 
and it turned out to be valuable, 
so much to the good. 
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an AGENCY 
OPENING 
PROBABLY 


UNEQUALED 
in New YORK 


We want a new business executive. 
Not a man with accounts, necessarily, 
but a man who can assist us in 
getting accounts. Young (about 30), 
aggressive, intelligent. A man who 
knows national advertisers and is ac- 
quainted with agency methods. 
Probably he's well connected now 
but is looking for the big opportunity. 
@ The man we hire will work with 
the principals of this agency. We 
will give him ample time to produce 
and a modest salary while he's in the 
development stage. His future earn- 
ing power will be limited only by his 
ability. @ A national magazine solici- 
tor aching for an opportunity, a good 
trade paper man, or an agency execu- 
tive who would change connections 
for a better chance should be at- 
tracted by this offer. This agency has 
a remarkable record of selling and 
service achievement during the past 
five years. We are growing rapidly 
and we want a man who can step 
fast enough to keep up with a fast 
moving agency. 


ro. 


REPLIES WILL BE HELD IN 
STRICT CONFIDENCE, WRITE 
PRESIDENT, BOX 1734 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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7. We have all seen, Mr. Den- 
nison, the great good which :engi- 
neers have been able to accomplish 
through the application of definite 
laws of physics to the elimination 
of waste in production and the 
utilization of by-products. Do you 
think that in the future similar in- 
ventive powers will be applied to 
the saving of the great social 
waste which comes about through 
periodic laying off of millions of 
workers P 


There are more social wastes 
than periodic unemployment to be 
tackled by men with a scientific 
way of thought and an engineering 
attitude. I’m afraid I believe that 
if our social problems aren’t under- 
taken in this spirit and by this 
method, we can’t look forward 
with any ‘sense of security. 


Appoints de Pauli & Park 

The Mihleim Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, distributor of Monogram oils and 
greases in thirteen Western States, has 
appointed de Pauli & Park, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, as its adver- 
tising counsel. 
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“New Jersey Life,” New 
Publication 


New Jersey Life is the name of 
new monthly magazine the first issue » 
which qpocares this month. 
a Cure i 


a == pub 
rs, tormer| 
with .T — me and 7 
Shrine ame oa of New Yor 
and Charm, Newark, N. J. Publicatic 
offices of the new magazine are at 8 
34 Watchung Avenue, Plainfield, N. J 


lished 


Death of B. L. Worden 


pr.9, 1931 
Frank — 


Frank Roi 
Thomser 
started 


Beverly Lyon Worden, president of < 


the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com 
wy Ft died recently at West ie > 
He was sixty-one years old. |; 
Nad he founded the Worden-Allen Com 
pany, Milwaukee, and continued as it 
president for twenty years. He als 
established the i: oe Bridge Com 
pany at Buffalo, 
headed that concern until 1924. 


Join Whipple & Black 


_ oe — ey advertising 
manager of A roli ompany, De 
troit, 
Whipple & Black, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as account execu. 
tive. L. Buckman Lee, formerly with 
radio station WEXL, Royal Oak, Mich. 
has joined the radio department oi 
Whipple & Black. 








e of the pe 
there eve 
raight{orwé 


wholesale dry rib has joined 


Furnitu 
Claude N 
the hom 
ry Goods 
ore recentl 
investi; 


5 . . 

young advertising many: 
whose future lies ahead of him, 
wants to make a new connection. 


For the past four years, as ac- 
count executive in a small 4 A 
agency handling industrial ac- 
counts, he has planned and pro- 
duced successful advertising for 
his clients——and has records of 
the results to prove it. 


A year in the advertising depart- 
ment of a large corporation and 
four years of sales experience pre- 
ceded his agency work. 


In addition to the contact and 
creative work which his present 
job calls for, he has rolled up his 


sleeves and done market research, 
—knows how and where to get 


everage 


The Mt. 
bny, Rumf 


hail advert 


the information needed to builijf*’*: 


sound plans. 


Has a pleasing personality, mixes 
well, but is inclined to be more 
of a student than a showman. 
Realizes that he still has much to 
learn and therefore will bring an 
open and inquiring mind to his 
new position. 


His reasons for wishing to make 
a change are not the result of his 
employer’s dissatisfaction with his 
work. He is 31 and married. 


Address ‘*‘N,’? Box 176, Printers’ Ink 
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Frank Romer Starts Own 


Business 
Frank Romer, formerly a partner of 
Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, 
started his own business at Wash- 
on, D. C., under the name of the 
pmer Advertising Service, with offices 
the Woodward Building. Mr. Romer 
for nine years head of the Samson 
rvice, Baltimore, which merged with 
Thompsen-Ellis company in 1929 


bert Frederick and R. E. Pell, both 


resident of 


turing Com 


rmerly with the Thompsen-Ellis and 
bmson companies, have joined the new 
cern as art head and copy chief, 
spectively. 


William H. Beatty— 
A Tribute 


ScriBNer’s MAGAZINE 
New York, Apr. 2, 1931. 


of the passing of William H. Beatty. 
there ever lived an honest, truthful, 
raightforward man, it was William H. 
y. The world and his chosen pro- 
are better for his having been 


Carrot, B. Merritt. 


laude N. Carver with “Good 


° ._ =. 
Furniture and Decoration 
Claude N. Carver, formerly manager 
the home furnishing section of the 
ry Goods Economist, New York, and, 
ore recently, engaged in merchandising 
i igati in the home 
been appointed 
tern advertising manager of Good 
urniture and Decoration, also of New 
ork. ° 


everage Account to Conover 
Agency 
The Mt. Zircon Spring Water Com- 
kny, Rumford, Me., has appointed the 
. A. Conover Company, Boston adver- 
sing agency, to direct its advertising 
count. Newspaper, radio and direct- 
hail advertising, as well as dealer dis- 
lays, will be used to advertise the com- 
eny’s spring water, ginger ale and 
beverages. 


Dodge Appoints K. A. 


Ridenour 
Ridenour has been appointed 
of sales promotion of Dodge 
Corporation, succeeding Rex 
_ resigned. Mr. Ridenour has 
assistant director of truck sales. 


Cereal Account to Redfield- 
Coupe 


The Malted Cereals Company, Bur- 
._ Vt., maker of Malt Breakfast 
_has_ appointed Redfield-Coupe, 

ct.» New York advertising agency, to 


Prect its advertising account. 
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Chicago Sales 
Representation 


We can afford A-1 
sales representa- 
tion to one or two 
manufacturers at 
present not actively 
or satisfactorily rep- 
resented in Chicago. 


Inquiry invited. 


Stanton H. Speer & Co. 


Inc. 


Brokers—Commission Merchants 


Board of Trade Building 
Chicago, Ill. 














* Wanted: 


Sales Manager for 
household specialty 


One of our clients, a well estab- 


lished company, needs a man to mer- 
chandise nationally a household 
Hecieky selling over a price range of 

100 to $400. The specialty is no 
newcomer, present volume is 
smal!, 

This is no position for someone 
whose worth is untried. He must have 
demonstrated his ability. Perhaps he 
has been an able assistant to a suc- 
¢c | and experienced sales man- 
ager and knows that he, too, can do 
big things. 

Salary modest to start—but you can 
he comfortable upon it. ere is 
plenty of opportunity if you have the 
right qualifications. 

Send us a brief of fe training and 
experience—no frills. Everything 
confidential. of course. Do not ap- 
ply in person, 


Pp 1 - ’ 
p D 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York,N.Y, 
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Make the At least one com- 
. pany, a national 

Appropria advertiser, is 
tion Flexible cheating itself 


out of an excellent chance to get 
its share of business in its indus- 
try during the next three months. 
Undoubtedly, there are many other 
companies that are doing the same 
thing and for the same reason. 

This particular company deter- 
mines its advertising appropriation 
policies at a meeting of the board 
of directors held during the second 
week in January each year. At 
this time, policies are. laid down 
rigidly and must be followed with- 
out change during the rest of the 
year. 

Recently, there has been a new 
development in this company’s in- 
dustry. There are indications of 
an early revival of business which 
only a few months ago seemed far 
distant. Extra sales pressure is 
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already being applied by the com- 
pany to get part of this new busi- 
ness and yet, because of the com- 
pany’s rigid appropriation policy, 
this sales pressure cannot be given 
adequate advertising support. After 
almost frantic efforts to bring 
about a change in the policy, the 
sales and advertising departments 
have elicited only a mild promise 
that something may be done at the 
July meeting of the directors. 

Every investigation made during 
recent years has indicated a 
marked tendency among successful 
advertisers to adopt flexible appro- 
priation policies. There are still, 
however, too many Bourbons who 
either will not or cannot learn. 
Like the Bourbons they are almost 
certainly doomed to extinction—or 
if not to extinction, at least to the 
loss of the leadership that they 
have held. 

During a year such as we are 
passing through, when the signs 
point to revival in many industries, 
it is economically criminal to fol- 
low rigid policies. In some cases 
it is possible that the revival of 
whole industries may be delayed 
because of the too rigid appropria- 
tion policies of a few large com- 
panies. 

Now, perhaps as never before, 
flexible appropriation policies are 
a necessity. 


A In Canada re- 
cently, according 
Government to Marketing, 
Censors Canadian adver- 
Advertising tising journal, the 


manufacturers of O’Keefe’s Ginger 
Ale had a taste of Government ad- 
vertising censorship. They pub- 
lished an advertisement in which 
they used the phrases, “the finest 
drink in the world,” and “the 
world’s best mixer.” They were 
advised by the Toronto inspector 
of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health that they were not 
to repeat the so-called “exaggera- 
tion” in future advertisements. 

The law on which the inspector's 
action was based is a_ beneficial 
law with, however, the following 
significant section: 


Food or drug shall be deemed to 
be misbranded within the meaning 
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of ‘his Act if false or emnguratet 
claims are made for it on the label 
or otherwise. (Our own italics.) 


Therefore the manufacturers 
were being penalized as misbrand- 





ers. 

In June, 1929, Senator Smoot, 
greatly disturbed because certain 
of his constituents were apparently 
being damaged by the advertising 
of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, introduced a bill which pro- 
vided for the amendment of the 
Food and Drugs Act. The idea 
was that claims made for food and 
drug products (among which he 
included tobacco) in any advertis- 
ing medium subject to interstate 
commerce control should be under 
the same strict regulation that now 
applies to labels or other descrip- 
tive matter on, within, or around 
the container in which the product 
is packed. In Printers’ INK, June 
27, 1929, we said: 

\ Government censorship of ad- 
vertising would be a calamity. It 
would reduce the writing of adver- 
tisements to a level now enjoyed 
only by publicists in such countries 
as Russia and Italy where the Gov- 
ernment dictates what shall be said 
and where anything that goes against 
the whims of the powers that be is 
thrown into the discard. 


We believe that the action of the 
Toronto inspector bears out our 
contention of that time. 

We do not need to point out how 
often we have opposed exaggera- 
tion and flamboyance in advertising 
copy. Superlatives, unsupported 
by real proof, have done more 
harm to advertising than they have 
done good to advertisers. We be 
lieve that advertisers themselves 
are beginning to realize this fact 
and that, although there are still 
far too many superlatives in Amer- 
ican advertising, there has been a 
definite trend toward correcting 
their use. 

What has happened to O’Keefe 
in Canada is, we believe, typical of 
what would happen to hundreds of 
advertisers were the Government 
of the United States to be given 
powers of censorship over adver- 
tising. Think of the power that is 
put into the hands of minor Gov- 
ernment officials. Think of the 
petty and often unjust annoyances 
to which advertisers would be sub- 
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ject. Further, anyone who has 
ever had any experience with the 
Government through the Federal 
Trade Commission, knows the de- 
lay that is inherent in any action 
of appeal against official action. 

To many, the action of the To- 
ronto inspector will seem silly and 
of little importance. We ‘happen 
to think that it is of great impor- 
tance in indicating how easily any 
government may take a hand in the 
writing of copy. 

Perhaps the inspector’s action 
will work some real benefit to 
American advertising. It should 
serve at least as a warning to 
superlative mongers that unless 
they take steps of their own to 
correct the current abuse of su- 
perlatives they may find themselves 
faced by a law which will give 
American Governmental agents the 
same rights now enjoyed by those 
across the border. If such a law 
is ever passed there is no question 
that advertising, as we know it, 
would suffer from an action which 
might correct some abuses but 
which would lose much of its 
value because of its stifling effect 
on advertisers. 


To A special com- 
Stabilize mittee has been 
é inted by the 

Jobs epee oy 


Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
to study “continuity of business 
and employment.” 

On this committee are indus- 
trialists, bankers, and both an ad- 
vertising agent and an industrial 
relations counselor. 

The advertising agent is L. D. 
H. Weld, of the McCann-Erick- 
son Company, a frequent contrib- 
utor to Printers’ INK. 

“We have,” says Mr. Julius 
Barnes for this committee, “ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 wage and 
salary earners normally employed.” 
He points out that there is a 
shrinkage in bad times of almost 
$6,000,000,000 in the earnings of 
this group. After showing what 
some individual companies have 
done to guarantee steady work, he 
asks what agencies can give assur- 
ance for steady jobs in the future. 
i We find,” says Mr. Barnes, 
that these last 


America has in 
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few years developed great national 
trade associations. Such associa- 
tions, spreading their risks 
throughout an entire web of 
nation-wide units, could contem- 
plate making assurances too large 
to be faced by the individual units 
of industry alone. Perhaps 
there might be some form of re- 
assurance of such risk, as a proper 
extension in the great field of in- 
surance which has so marvelously 
developed a protection against al- 
most every form of human mis- 
fortune.” 

This committee, which believes 
the self-reliance and resourceful- 
ness of private industry itself can 
solve the age-old fear and fact of 
unsteady employment, will dis- 
discover an excellent example of 
progressive management’s attempt 
in the leading article in this issue 


of Printers’ INK. The article is 
entitled: “Our Economic Blood 
Pressure,” and is the result of an 
interview with Henry S. Denni- 
son, president of the Dennison 
Mfg. Company. 

Mr. Dennison’s answers to a 


series of questions on the why and 
the how of his ideas are worthy 
of careful study by all executives 
interested in stabilizing the jobs 
of industry. If trade associations 
could sponsor plans based upon the 
method this executive suggests, 
there wouldn't be a six billion dol- 
lar loss in buying power when a 
depression hits business between 
the eyes. 

The suggestion made by Mr. 
Barnes to trade associations is a 
constructive one. 

If such associations are not so 
constituted as to underwrite risks. 
they can, in any case, act as clear- 
ing houses of ideas that have 
proved practicable. 





Acrimonious Perhaps it’s jan- 


gled nerves. Or 
Advertising maybe it’s simply 


desperate selling. Again, it may be 
nothing other than a shortage of 
ideas. 

In any event, signs that advertis- 
ing is going acrimonious are plen- 
tiful. Remarks that salesmen used 
to make only after a careful look 
over the shoulder to be certain 
that nobody was eavesdropping are 
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now being splashed over the printed 
page and hurled over the ether, 

Advertisers are throwing ink 
each other with wild abandon. 
would be bad enough if they s 
ceeded only in bespattering them 
selves. Unfortunately, they succee 


also in throwing great big blots 
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over all advertising. 











This sort of advertising may be 





highly effective so far as immed 
ate sales are concerned. Further 
more, if it were not wide 
imitated, it might never retur 
to confound its originators 














sponsors. 

But that would be hoping fo 
far too much. The fact that acri 
monius advertising is being used 
by some of our largest adverti 
is almost a positive guarantee thai 
it will be taken up by smaller ad 


vertisers. Advertising is that way; 
there are fads in advertising style 
just as there are fads in women’s 


novelties. 

And once acrimonious advertis- 
ing becomes a fad, those respon- 
sible for its development may not 
only be disinclined to acknowledge 
their own brain child but they may 
have plenty of occasion to regret 
having brought it into existence 
For the pranks this mischievous 
conception is capable of playing 
will astonish—and seriously annoy 
and aggravate—its (at present 
proud parents. 





Window-Craft Display Service 
Expands 


The Window-Craft Display Service 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has expanded its 
services to a State-wide scope with the 
exception of the Metropolitan area, fol- 
lowing the acquisition of the J. B 
Carey Service, of Albany, Syracuse 
Utica, Binghamton and ag 
All branches will be under the super 
vision of E. Preston Browder, wh 
established the business seven years ag 





Plan Campaign in East on 
Yakima Pears 


B. A. Perham, president of the Ys 
kima Valley Traffic & Credit Association, 
and J. W. Hebert, manager of the 
Yakima Fruit Growers Association, both 
at Yakima, Wash., have been appointed 
a Northwest committee to plan an advet 
tising campaign to be conducted in the 
East on winter pears. The campaign 
will be planned in co-operation with the 
Pacific Coast Pear Committee. 
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One lucky mascot has dogged us 
ever since we started business in 
1909. Almost every client we 
have operates in a field where 
keen and intelligent competition 
is the rule— lubricating oil, rub- 
ber boots, investment securities, 
soap, cement, shortening, phar- 
maceuticals, silverware and such. 


The more we wrestle with our 
clients’ problems of competition, 
the more friendly competition 
looks to us. Competition forces 
you to keep flexible and lively. 
Competition compels you to 
think new thoughts and distrust 
precedents and keep your feet on 
the ground. 


Long ago we became recon- 
ciled to the idea that advertising 
formulas are dangerous. As com- 
petition grows keener, that dan- 
ger increases. No pet copy style 

























TON 


gee 


—no “set” art philosophy—no 
standardized marketing practice 
can meet the competitive needs 
of today. So we have no formula. 
The campaigns prepared for our 
clients differ from one another as 
radically in copy style and art 
treatment as the clients them- 
selves. No advertisement pre- 
pared by us has “characteristic 
Blackman earmarks.” 


Almost without an exception, 
our clients are leaders in their 
respective industries, having 
annual sales which run up to 
$200,000,000. We are geared to 
work best with those who are 
present or potential leaders. 


We will gladly discuss with any 
interested advertiser measures 
which have risen above competi- 
tion or shifted the battle to fields 
more favorable to our clients. 


Advertising « 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Magazine Newspaper Outdoor 


Street Car Radio 
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Poor Richard Club Holds Out- 
door Advertising Symposium 
Outdoor advertising was the subject 

of a recent evening meeting of the Poor 

Richard Club of Philadelphia, one of a 

series being conducted by the club's 

educational committee. The meeting was 
held jointly with the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women, which had as 
its speaker Leonard Dreyfuss, head of 
the United Advertising Agency, Inc., 

New York. 

C. A. Wolfe, of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Philadelphia, pre- 
sided over the outdoor division oi the 
program. Speakers were Charles E. 
Murphy, president of the Advertising 
Club of New York, who spoke on “‘Out- 
door Advertising as a Marketing Force’; 
John O. Brubaker, poster artist, who 
spoke on “Art in Advertising and Its 
Effect on the Community,” and S. N. 
Holliday, special representative of the 
outdoor advertising interests, who dis- 
cussed pending bilis in legislatures aim- 
ing to control outdoor displays. 

Norbert A. Considine, chairman of 
the Poor Richard Club’s education com- 
mittee, is in general charge of these 
discussions. 


..2 @ 

Auer and Burbach to Represent 
Newspaper Executives 
George J. Auer, advertising manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
have been appointed representatives ot 
the Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association on the Council of Depart- 
mental Activities of the Advertising 
Federation of America. Under the new 
by-laws of the Federation, adopted at the 
Washington convention iast year, the 
Council supplants the old Advertising 

Commission, 

The Shuman Trophy award for the 
best local sales idea, newspaper adver- 
tising feature, or local campaign origi- 
nated and sold by a newspaper will be 
a feature of the spring convention of 
the Newspaper Advertising [xecutives 
Association to be hetd from June 14 
to 18 in New York co-incident with 
the Advertising Federation convention 

* * * 


Chicago Women to Present 


Annual Show 

““Ad-Follies Broadcast,” the 1931 ver- 
sion of the Chicago Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club’s annual show, will be pre- 
sented April 14 at the Chicago Women’s 
Club. Radio advertising is the theme of 
the show, upon which will be based 
skits that are “humorous, but all with 
an eye to depicting the effect of radio 
advertising upon the ultimate consumer.’ 
The proceeds will be devoted to the 
club’s general program of education and 
charity. 

Mrs. Mary Derbyshire is general 
chairman of the event, with Gene Mc- 
Caig as co-chairman. Mrs. Olivia Barton 
Strohm will coach the production. 
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Advertising Club News 


Women District Governors 
Appointed 


The following women district gover. 
nors have been appointed by the Ad 
vertising Federation of America: First 
district, Miss Margaret T. Deasey, 
Standish Advertising Agency, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.; second district, Miss Janet 
MacRorie, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J.; third 
district, Miss Edith B. Ellsworth, Wil. 
liams & C unnyngham, Philadelphia ; fifth 
district, Miss ouise Grace, research 
director, Grace and Holliday, Detroit; 
sixth district, Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, 
Advertising Specialty Manufacturers As 
sociation, Chicago; seventh district, Miss 
Marian Denyven, St. Louis Globe Dem 
ocrat, and twelfth district, Mrs. Celeste 
L. Harris, Portland. 

= &.@ 


“Father Time” Introduces 
Past Presidents to Club 


When the Advertising Club of Kan 
sas City held its recent Past Presidents 
meeting, “Father Time,” in the person 
of Luke Luckett, introduced each past 
president as he rose to speak, delivering 
his introductions from the balcony oj 
the meeting room. Tracing the history 
of the club through the terms of the 
past presidents from year to year, he 
presented the following: A. E. Hutch- 
ings, 1907 to 1908; George McKinney, 
1912 to 1913; W. H. Besack, 1914 to 
1917; Clyde 'H. Smith, 1918 to 1919; 
Lou E. Holland, 1922 to 1923; A. € 
Griffin, 1926 to 1927; Paul Kendall, 
1928 to 1929; Val B. Mintum, and 
Richard Hastings. 

* * * 


Public Utilities Group to _ 


The annual convention of the Pu 
Utilities Advertising Association will te 
held at New York from June 14 to 16 
in conjunction with the annual mecting 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. J. S. S. Richardson is chairman of 
the program committee. Keith Clevenger 
is chairman of the committee on enter- 
tainment and arrangements. A feature of 
the convention will be the awarding of 
prizes for the best public utility adver 
tisements appearing in newspapers dur: 
ing 1930. Prizes will also be given fo 
direct-mail and poster advertiong. 

* 


Heads St. ted Artists 


Frank Nuderscher has been elected 
president of the Professional Artists As- 
sociation, a division of the St. Louis 
Advertising Club. This organization was 
formed a year ago to feature St. Jouis 
artists and their work. Brian P. Burnes 
was made vice-president; E. A. Luckte- 
meyer, secretary, and Wallace Bass/ford, 
treasurer. George Leonard Shultz was 
made a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Plans are being made _ an 
annual art day, to be held in June or 
July. 
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dvertising Must Eliminate 
etishes” or Suffer Puncture 


if advertising in coming years is based 
the theory that it is a true economic 
ce its future growth will undoubtedly 
in proportion with the general eco- 
mic trend, E. T. Gundlach, president 
the Gundlach Advertising Company, 
a members of the Chicago Advertis- 
Council at their luncheon meeting 
+ week. He predicted that the total 
ertising volume may increase from 
present two billion dollars to three or 























ee and one-half in the next ten years. 
‘But,” Mr. Gundlach warned, “if 
ertising of the future is based on 
vague notions and fetishistic ideas 
t now prevail in seme quarters it 
y suffer a beautiful puncture. The 


eless ideas about ‘mass psychology,’ 
literary iffle and the headline 
taghors and illustrations that have 
thing to do with the product must be 
minated. Otherwise the consumer’s and 
vertiser’s suspicions about advertising 
bt are caused by these fetishes may 
w and cause advertising to suffer a 
ere reduction.” 





astern Industrial Advertisers 


to Meet 
The next monthly meeting of the 
stern Industrial Advertisers will be 
ld at Philadelphia on April 17. Frank 


Hankins, manager of the merchan- 
ing division of the Worthin,ton Pump 
“Machinery Company, will discuss 
dination oO market study and 
alysis with the sales and advertising 
logram. Miss K. B. Tuckfield, adver- 
ing manager of the Dardellet Thread 
xk Corporation, will speak on the 
velopment of that company’s advertis- 
ke and licensing program. 


_G. Foy, President, De Soto 
Motor 


Following the plans of the Chrysler 
rporation to separate each of its divi- 
ms into separate and distinct units, 
ron G. Foy, vice-president and a di- 
tor of the parent company, has been 
pointed president of the De Soto Mo- 
r Corporation, while continuing his 
her posts, 


j 
a 








Graham-Paige Advances 
Valpey and Matheson 


F. R. Valpey, general sales manager 
the Graham-Paige Motors Corpora- 
n, Detroit, since 1928, has been made 
vice-president of the company and 


W. Matheson, who joined the com- 
ny last November, has been made 
neral sales manager. 





Paris & Peart Add to Staff 





+ for am 
June or 


Shepherd Knapp, formerly with the 
bert Hamilton Corporation, New 
prk, and Stanley T. Demarest, for- 
rly with the Rose-Martin Company, 
© of that city, have joined the staff 
Paris & Peart, New York advertising 
ency, as account executives. 
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To Hold Packaging Confer- 
ence, Clinic and Exposition 
conference, clinic and 
held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New Work, May 19, 20 
and 21 by the American Management 
Association. It will be under the direc- 
tion of Irwin D. Wolf, secretary, Kauf- 
man Department Stores, Inc., and vice- 
president in charge of the consumer 
marketing division of the association 
The exposition will include all types 
of packages, boxes, wrappers, tubes, 
cartons and bottles and will also demon- 
strate methods of packaging and ship- 
ping of a number of products. Speakers 
atthe conference and clinic will include: 

May 19, morning: George D. Olds, 
general sales manager, The Hills Brothers 
Company, presiding. “‘When, Why and 
How to Package,” C. B. Larrabee, as- 
sociate editor, Printers’ Ink. Discus- 
sion by W. G. Werner, assistant adver- 
tising manager, The Procter & Gamble 
Company. “‘Restyling the Old Package,” 
Ben Nash, product development engi- 
neer and merchandising counselor. 
Afternoon: Auguste Richard, presi- 
dent, The Spool Cotton Company, pre- 
siding. “The Family of oe ge 
Arthur S. Ogle, assistant marketing di- 
rector, Bauer & Black Division, The 
Kendall Company. “The Open Display 
Method of Retailing Goods and Its Ef- 
fect Upon Packaging,” Johnson Rogers, 


A packaging 
exposition will 


vice-president, Topics Publishing Com- 
pany. 

May 20, morning: Irwin D. Wolf, 
presiding. The morning session will be 
devoted to a package clinic in which 
typical packages will be presented for 
discussion. 

Afternoon: T. H. Young, manager, 
footwear advertising, United States 


Rubber Company, presiding. “Color and 
Design in Packaging,”’ Arthur S. Allen, 


color engineer. “The Materials of 
Packaging,” D. E. Charlton, editor, 
Modern Packaging. 

May 21, morning: Continuation of 
the package clinic of the previous morn- 
ing. 


_ Afternoon: F. S. Blanchard, merchan- 

dising manager, Pacific Mills, presiding. 
“What the Retailer Wants of the Man- 
ufacturer’s Package,” Howard Otten, 
merchandise counselor, R. H. Macy & 
Company. “Packages for Exporting,” 
Ernst B. Filsinger, president, Ernst B. 
Filsinger & Company, foreign sales and 
merchandising counsellors. 





Lawn Seed Account to 
Doughten 


The Seaboard Seed Company, Phila- 
delphia, Lancashire lawn seed, has ap- 
pointed R. S. Doughten & Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Joubert Perfumes to Biow 


Joubert Cie, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of perfumes and toiletries, has 
appointed The Biow Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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J ood 


HE surprising fact is not that 

The American Weekly carries 
so much food advertising, but’ that 
more food advertisers 
analyzed thoroughly its values. 

To the owner of a trademarked 
food with national distribution, this 
great magazine offers economies 
not to be duplicated by any other 
magazine or group of magazines. 

With almost double the circula- 

* tion of its nearest competitor, The 
American Weekly gives national 
coverage at by far the lowest cost 
per family. 

Every Sunday morning it reaches 
5,500,000 homes at a cost of less than 
1% cent per home for a full color 
page more than twice the size of 
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BUSINESS MEN 
AND BANKERS 


Business and banking. Every 
day they are becoming more 
closely inter-related. For bus- 
iness thinking is inescapably 
influenced by what is going 
on in finance. 


Sellers who would reach the 
men who really control the 
purse-strings must interest 
both the business man and 
the banker—must sell both. 


The Decision Market 
of Business America 


The one publication serving 
alike those who control the 2 
strings of the business purse 
—business executives and 
bankers—FORBES reaches 
the true decision market of 
business America. 


v 


FORBES 


BUSINESS — FINANCE 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago ... General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit Blanchard - Nichols 
Coleman, Re; mtatives, Atlanta, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 

















SALES 
DEVELOPER 
WANTED 


A Conneas with ample re- 


sources is to introduce a 
new brand in the Metropolitan 
district. Sold through Hardware 
and Paper Jobbers, but also direct 
to large consumers. 


A young, energetic salesman with 
executive ability—capable of han- 
dling and training Junior sales- 
men is wanted. This is not a 
job for a desk executive, but for 
a man who can work and get 
results. The right man can de- 


velop a satisfactory and perma- 
nent business. 
If you think you can qualify, 


write for appointment—outlining 
past experience, telling just why 
you think you can succeed. 


Address “‘B,’’ Box 29 
Printers’ Ink 











— WUNDreED 


THOUSAND 


CLOCKS 


CAN BE SOLD 
ON THIS IDEA 


A DESIGNER and advertising man has ready 
for develooment and manufacture a basic de- 
sign ides for small clocks that will concentrate 
the world’s attention. 

This idea would form a basis for profitable 
promotion and advertising for a year ar more 
and bring front page publicity worth th d 
of dollars to any manufacturer who uses it. 

Several advertising leaders have expressed 
themselves thus on seeing the idea. 

1 will be glad to hear from manufacturers 
willine to enter into contract arrangement for 
advertising direction and stylist services. 








"C," Box 170 
Printers’ 


Ink 
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Harper’s Bazaar .........125 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....123 
Gopd Housekeeping ...... 167 
Woman’s Home Companion 102 
DEED: centavduscencess 80 
GRE cccccesecescese 69 
Pictorial Review ......... 65 
SD SE an ceveestvenes 87 
PROOOREET cccccccccccceece 59 
PED ccsseccedccsn ese 33 
Household Magazine ..... 27 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 41 
Pasar e WR sccccecces 24 
True Romances .......... 33 
Woman’s World ......... 21 


Junior League Magazine .. 3 


People’s Popular Monthly.. 16 
Aanevicnn Girt ...cccccces 20 
Junior Home Magazine 11 
Dt Oe cccchanukawaee 17 
PEED  ctivcvaccesenne 8 


Messenger of Sacred Heart 15 
John Martin’s Book 
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PRINTERS’ 


INK 


To Build Steady 
Jobs 


N every State report. 


Every time a Governor 
rns a commission loose 
facts—in every Gov- 
nment report — those 


which have 


»work in all seasons have 
‘Keen advertisers. 


That statement is ap- 
roximately 98 per cent 
ue. 


@ One of advertising’s big- 
Fest jobs from an economic 
standpoint has been to 
Mduild steady jobs. Every 
move along 
is line has had advertis- 
g as part of the picture. 


Used as a part of good 
anagement it has built 


off-season sales, developed 
new products. 


Advertising is going to 
be called upon more and 
more to build year round 
jobs in the future. 


Such a purpose will 
prove one of advertising’s 
greatest economic services 
to the nation. 


The advertising agent 
and the publisher who 
show manufacturers how 
advertising fits into the 
problem of the steady job 
will find a receptive audi- 
ence. 


The way to give manu- 
facturers this message is 
through the advertising 
pages of Printers’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 





PRINTERS’ 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(March Issues) 
Pages 


MacLean’s (2 issues) 
Mayfair 

Canadian Home Journal... 
Can. Homes & Gardens... 
Western Home Monthly... 
The Chatelaine 

Rod & Gun in Canada .... 


MARCH WEEKLIES 


March 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.. 92 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Judge 

The Nation 


Churchman 
Outlook 
New Republic 


March 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
Collier's 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Time 
Business Week 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 


Outlook 

Churchman 

THO TREMOR. 06:00 ccecccces 
New Republic 


March 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 


Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 


The Nation 
Churchman 
Outlook 

New Republic 


March 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 


Lines 
54,131 
38,547 
37,812 
34,884 
27,540 
26,301 
7,623 


Lines 
62,622 
23,532 
18,317 
17,790 
15,143 
12,166 
10,566 
9,690 
3,829 
2,650 
2,545 
2,355 
1,927 
1,088 
Lines 
69,758 
25,754 
23,782 
22,365 
19,735 
11,883 
11,374 
8,580 
3,703 
2,717 
2,352 
2,116 
2,050 
1,578 


Lines 
49,239 
23,048 
22,692 
21,300 
20,648 
11,809 
10,502 
8,511 
3,146 
3,019 
3,000 
1,909 
1,323 
825 


Lines 
68,169 
24,079 


INK 


American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 


The Nation 


New Republic 
Churchman 


March 29-31 
American Weekly 


Totals for March Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .367 
American Weekly ...... 5 
New Yorker 


Se éhbveccnmessens 125 
Literary Digest 

Business Week 

Liberty 


The Nation 
Churchman 
Outlook 

New Republic 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 

Pages Lines 

. Vogue (2 issues) 

- The Spur (2 issues). ..133 

. Harper’s Bazaar ...... 125 

. Ladies’ Home Journal. .123 

. Town & Country (2 is.) 123 

. Good Housekeeping ...167 

. Country Life 

. Woman’s Home Comp..102 

. House & Garden 

. McCall's 

. MacLean’s 


. Delineator 

. Vanity Fair 

. Pictorial Review 

. The Sportsman 

. Arts & Decoration 

. Nation’s Business 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Mayfair (Mar.) 

. Can. Ho. Jour. (Mar.) 54 
. True Story 

. House Beautiful 

. The American Magazine 82 
. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Mar.) 55 
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LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE COST 


‘240 A YEAR 











ges Lines 
12 -23,752 
$121,205 
6 19,816 
2 10,131 
2 9,572 
0 8,511 
6 2,55 
6 2,500 
5 2,145 
4 1,701 
4 1,632 
4 1,515 
ges Lines 
0 19,903 
7 ‘11,484 
ges Lines 
7 249,788 
6 107,385 
9 94,085 
4 =s«87,478 
5 85,397 
0 45,480 
9 42,523 
3 35,292 
7  =11,837 
8 11,817 
6 10,200 
0 7,895 
6 7,303 
3 5,12 
DVERTIS- 
.ASSI- 
res Line’ 
7 99,307 
3 = 89,814 
5 83,8 

3 = 83,574 
3 = 82,482 
7 71,584 
3 69,120 
2 69,023 
8B 3 68,53 
] 54,608 
7s 454,131 
5 —- 3,878 
9 = 46,784 
2 45,587 
5 44,194 
6 41,943 
2 41,412 
2 


OS a 


we 





nw 1879, the New York tele- 
bhone directory was a card listing 
52 names. There were no tele- 
hone numbers, nor any need for 
hem. When you telephoned, you 
ave the operator the name of 
S0BRhe person you wanted. Service 
‘vas slow, inadequate and limited 
rincipally to people of wealth. 
The cost of a single telephone 
ras as high as $240 a year. 
Today, you can talk to any 
pne of hundreds of thousands 
7 S"pt telephone users for a fraction 
‘it what it then cost for con- 
emection with less than three 
undred. Every new installation 
(ncreases the scope and value 
spf the telephones in your 


ome or office. 


ya lwenty-four hours of every 
»gay, the telephone stands ready 
0 serve you in the ordinary 
SeRffairs of life and in emergencies. 
n the dead of night, it will sum- 
on a physician to the bedside of 


a sick child. Men transact a 
great part of their business over 
it. Women use it constantly to 
save steps and time in social and 
household duties. In an increas- 
ing number of ways, it helps to 
make this a united, more active, 
more efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver 
you become part of a nation-wide 
communication system that uses 
80,000,000 miles of wire, and 
represents an investment of more 
than $4,000,000,000. Yet the cost 
of local service is only a few 
cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over 
the month and consider what the 
telephone has meant to them in 
convenience, security and achieve- 
ment are quick to appreciate 
its indispensable value and rea- 
sonable price. 

Frequently you hear it said— 
“The telephone gives you a lot 
for your money.” 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 






FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF APRIL ADVERTISING 
1931 1930 1929 1928 

; Lines Lines Lines Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues) .... 82,482 119,459 127,996 115,427 

House & Garden 68,537 105,497 130,408 123,285 

Country Life 69,120 118,372 100,802 

Vanity Fair 45,587 e 72,417 

Arts & Decoration 41,412 

House Beautiful 37,016 

MacLean’s (2 Mar. issues) .... 54,131 

American Home 32,916 

Nation’s Business 39,356 

Cosmopolitan 

The American Magazine 

Forbes (2 Mar. issues) 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Science Monthly 

World’s Work 

Field & Stream 

Review of Reviews 

Christian Herald 26; 095 $29, 399 

International Studio s 30,591 

Redbook ’ 28,467 

Harpers Magazine , 3,212 25,928 

American Bey f " 25,118 

Atlantic Monthly i 22,821 

Physical Culture J 23,384 

Outdoor Life & Recreation .... ‘ 19,265 

Boys’ Life 

Theatre 

National Sportsman 

Motion Picture 

True Detective Mysteries 

Forum 

Scribner’s 

Sunset 

Science & Invention 

American Mercury 

Scientific American 

Extension Magazine 

St. Nicholas 

Munsey Combination 3,2 4,984 6, 496 


ini aie ha a0.d tht ond 992,593 1,331,494 1,530,231 1,358,649 
*Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page Size. 
tFive March Issues. 


WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 307 126,976 162,350 158,810 
Harper’s Bazaar 33 891 102,517 108,331 191,304 
Ladies’ Home Journal 83,574 98.642 96,886 102,612 

Good Housekeeping 71,584 89,843 \ 90,340 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 69,023 79,287 

McCall’s 54,608 64,644 
Pictorial Review ¢ 50,946 
Delineator — & 50,387 
True Story .... 37,2 38,692 

Photoplay d J 
True Romoances 

Woman’s World 
The Parents’ Magazine 
Household Magazine 

People’s Popular Monthly 12,273 
Needlecraft ,6: 12,750 
American Girl P 9,254 7,751 7,477 


~ 824, 246 825,374 843,443 





*Smaller Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (4 March Issues) 
Saturday Evening 249,788 392,354 $375,421 %362,551 
New Yorker 94,085 133,908 139,372 $128,372 
American Weekly $107,385 $119,633 $110,226 74,562 
Collier’s 85,397 119,685 T88,955 $72,625 
Time $87,478 112,129 64,837 36,582 
Literary Digest 45,480 72,076 85,120 79,380 
i 7 *35,292 ¢*51,089 $*51,142 $122,794 
Life 11,817 15,163 $25,815 $25,368 
Qutlook 7,303 10,417 12,475 14,293 


724,025 1,017,454 953,363 916,527 





*Smaller Page Size. 


tFive Issues. a 
Grand Totals 2,421,375 3,173,194 3,308,968 3,118,619 12,02 
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.... A relatively few 
4i il e 
Key men exercise 
tremendous influence 
in Business, Industry 
and Commerce.... 
Reaching these men 


is Fundamental to Suc- 


: tome, C808 all Sales and _ 


al, too, i ance com- 


Review of Advertising Work... panies... 49 


industrial 


@uccessful sales and adver- and mining enterprises . 
‘Fising endeavor among those 94 huge manufacturers... . 


12 beople who ultimately and a host of universities, 


sigan advertiser recently 


hoose or reject the com- hospitals, steamship lines, 
odity you sell. real estate and development 
companies, and the like. 


yished to cover, among Editorially, forcibly, Review 


20@thers, 12 of the country’s of Reviews draws to it peo- 
‘ading utility, financial and ple who dominate America’s 


dustrial organizations. 42 social, economic and in- 


"@irectors in these concerns dustrial life—“key” men and 


ere found to be Review of women. That’s why adver- 
Reviews readers. They hold tising and sales managers 
total of 575 directorshipsin find their efforts among 
77 different organizations, these people so consistently 
cluding 102 public utilities productive when directed 
..98 financial organizations through Review of Reviews. 





ATHE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


For forty years—Pre-eminent in moulding Pub- 
lic Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs 


5 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
One of the Big Four Group 


19 12,022 











The 


Little 


HE depression is over. Every- 

thing is all right now and we 
can all put on full steam. At least 
everything is all right in the real 
estate field. It’s all right, you see, 
because John Howard Payne wrote 
“Home Sweet Home” while “he 
thought of the crocuses on the 
lawn and the trees just beginning 
to bud and the ivy growing green 
along the weather-beaten walls.” 

Of course, to more obtuse minds 
this fact may seem to have little 
relationship to the impending re- 
vival in the real estate field. The 
Schoolmaster, indeed, confesses 
that he himself was slightly af- 
flicted with this obtuseness as he 
read “the 1llth of a series of 
stories prepared by the National 
Association of Real Estate 
Boards.” However, as he read on 
into the story his eyes became dim 
and he was forced to become truly 
humble as he contemplated the 
subtle skill of the publicity man. 

At first he was tempted to won- 
der just how any particular good 
was to be accomplished for the suf- 
fering real estate market by the 
release of a story on John Howard 
Payne. As he read deeper into the 
story and learned that few know 
the story of “Home Sweet Home” 
(which cannot have been told more 
than several thousand times) he 
became more obtuse. He was still 
looking for that subtle something 
which publicity men tell us makes 
publicity so much more effective 
than advertising. 

However, when he finished read- 
ing it suddenly dawned upon him 
how subtle the writer of the story 
had really been. He was so subtle, 
in fact, that he had at last suc- 
ceeded in eliminating entirely any 
apparent information which would 
be of help in relieving the present 


situation. Beyond that, subtlety 
can go no further. 
* * * 


The March issue of The London 
Mercury is quite a different maga- 
zine from the usual. In the first 
place, the cover is green. In the 
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Schoolmaster’qThe 
Classroom 


next place, a different type face | 
used on each story in the issue, | 
is the latter that is particularly ; 
teresting. 

As the editors say, they 
merely hailing the spring vi 
green and next month the magazin 
will revert to the normal cok 
cover. In regard to the type, thei 
explanation is a gem—and so 
satisfying to the extreme. It h 
made the Schoolmaster’s heart feq 
good. Briefly, the editors sa 
these new type faces and lik 
them. They constituted a who 
series recently issued by the Lan 
ston Monotype Corporation. 

The editors decided to sho 
their readers these types. Ho 
better to do it than set the article 
in these faces? It would give thei 
readers a chance to make critica 
comparisons. 

Hence the “pied” appearance o 
the March issue, as it was dubbed 
by a critical columnist in the sam 
issue. But to the Schoolmastet 
the book does not possess a “pied 
appearance. He hails it, not onl 
as an experiment in magazine pu) 
lishing, but as a tribute to thos 






























editors who have not lost tg This 3 
youthful penchant for indulging ig *© £0 
a whim. age 6 
* * * the bi 
Some companies go through fi featur 
and water for an advertising ideq ™éter 
Other companies, like the Boh et 
Refrigerator Company, reverse th are 
process and have their advertising Qoat 
ideas come to them through fi build 
and water. hen 
At least so one would judg MAI 
from a window display which t! 
Schoolmaster noticed while walk 
ing about town. In the window 
the Bohn Refrigerator Shop, } 
New York, there stands a bur 
and battered refrigerator, charre 
and water-splashed. Below it, on até 
card, is printed the followig 
story: 
This refrigerator was iced to its Member A 
capacity, 150 Ibs. on Saturday morn 
ing at nine Gctock. Beginning that 0 





day at 2 P. M. fire gutted the Ex 








ter’ 
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They’ve Got to Remodel! 
€ 


Building Managers 
are Forced to Re- 
model Old Buildings 
to Compete with the 
Newer Structures 

















| 


Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore, Md. 


Oscar D. Green, Building Manager 


This 30-year old office building has been completely remodeled 
to compete with the newer structures end maintain its high percent- 
age of occupancy... . That's a building manager's job —to make 
the building pay a profit to the owner. He must know its physical 
features and recognize where improvements can be made and what 
materials and equipment to use to get the best results. . . . There's 
an enormous remodeling program going on right now. Millions are 
being spent for modernization work. Whether for remodeling or 
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new construction, building owners and manageis are vital factors in 
the selection of materials and equipment for office eae apartment 
buildings. Tell these men about your product. You can reach 
them thru their _ papers, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMEN 


A. B.C. GUARANTEED PAID CIRCULATION 









BUILDINGS ano 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 









Founded 1906 
PORTER-LANGTRY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Member A. B.C, 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 


Eastern Office : 295 Madison Ave., New York City 
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clusive Lunch Club, 17 Broad Street, 
and everything in the kitchen was 
burned. This Bohn refrigerator was 
a mass of flames yet when it was 
opened on Monday morning two 
days after the fire the refrigerator 
still contained over 90 Ibs. of ice. 
The butter was hard, the milk cold 
and fresh and nothing in the re- 
frigerator was spoiled. The Bohn 
refrigerator kept out heat! 


The card then goes on to moral- 
ize about the superior quality of 
Bohn refrigerators which helped it 
withstand the ravages of heat. 
Without intending to _ instigate 
similar conflagrations for advertis- 
ing purposes, the Schoolmaster 
feels that this refrigerator made a 
rather unusual and effective win- 
dow display. 

. 

How many members of the Class 
are confronted monthly with the 
problem of remembering to get 
their new commutation books? 
Those who, like the Schoolmaster, 
number this duty among the little 
annoying but necessary things in 
life will undoubtedly vote a gold 
medal- to the Peoples Bank and 





Trust Company of Passaic, N. J. 
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This bank recently advertised 
new service in Passaic newspape 
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Mines, i 
clusions 











in which it offers to take this bu 
den off its depositors’ hands. T 
service, as the copy explains it, 
as follows: 


If you are a commuter to N; 
York, it is no longer necessary 
wait in line for your monthly con 
mutation ticket. From now on let 
handle this detail for you. 

Consistent with our determinatio 
to render complete and far-reach 
service, we will purchase and delive 
monthly commutation tickets on 
D. L. -& W. or Erie Railroad 
our depositors. Only the actual c 
of the ticket will be deducted fr 
your checking account . t 
additional service is simply further 
evidence of our growing usefulness 
to this community. 


* * * 


&2Z4 


SFSRSTSEES 


The Class, or at least that pa 
of it which is interested in the 
lievability of testimonial adverti 
ing, may well pause over a recet 
advertisement for the Monroe ma 
netic razor blade sharpener. Pa 
of the copy is a reproduction of 
letter written by Dr. Curtis 
Wilson, head of the department ¢ 
metallurgy of the Montana Scho 
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@ No others need apply. 


of them. 





@ True Story - Collier's 
Good Housekeeping - New Yorker - Time 
World-Telegram - The News - N.Y.Times 


@ | am thoroughly sold on the above publications and 
will consider an advertising selling position with one 


- Vogue 


@ | am a successful, thoroughly experienced advertising 


@ | am at present employed under contract until January 
1, 1934, but am available immediately if desired. 


Write ’D,” Box 171, Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Mines, in which he reports his 
clusions as to the value of this 
ticular sharpener. 
In the layout of the advertise- 
nt the first paragraph of Dr. 
ilson’s letter has been circled and 
off, according to the usual 
tom, for the reader’s special at- 


-‘Btion. It is the favorable part, 


sted fr m 


y * Gurther er 
isefulnes 


jiess to say. But the rest of the 
is also reprinted, and it 


The description of the magnet 
, as being made of a special 
all-molecule’ steel, is not to be 
nmended. It is probably one of 
so-called permanent magnets, 
ich are usually made of a special 
el such as those containing 5 per 
nt tungsten, or 35 per cent cobalt, 
some similar alloy. There are 
pigh true scientific facts con- 


Waning the strength and perma- 


nce of such magnets to furnish 
d advertising material, without 
orting to such fantastic expres- 
is as ‘small-molecule’ steel.” 
Thus the reader gets the bad 
h the good, all of which adds 
surably to the believability of 
is type of scientific testimonial 
jorsement. 
* * 

‘You know, I think some mighty 
i salesmen are going to come 
tof this depression,” a friend re- 
brked to the Schoolmaster the 


He continued : “People simply 
ven't got the time to wait listen- 
g to any second-rate salesmen 
to haven’t a real sales message. 
br example, I used to spend a lot 
time listening to salesmen; so 
some of the other members of 
r firm. Today, with all of us 
ing more work and_ working 
rder to get what business there 
we have less time to devote lis- 
ing to salesmen. If we see in 
first few minutes that he hasn’t 
ything real to offer, he is moved 
ickly. I know the same to be 
e in other offices among my 
lends and acquaintances. Every- 
ly is getting down to business, 
when salesmen don’t talk busi- 
s quickly and right to the point 
d intelligently, they get ‘short 
rit 
Yes, I think these difficult sell- 
times are going to produce a 





ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
AGENCY EXECUTIVES 


. 
. + « and all who work with type 
should use this new, simple, practical 
method for calculating type and copy. 


It saves time and money by elimi- 
nating costly changes and revisions, 
and helps produce better typography. 
Your saving on one single job can 
more than pay the low cost of... 


The Sossaman 


RAPID CALCULATING 
TYPE CHARTS 


By L. Crampton Sossaman 
Art Director and Production Manager 
Tracy- Parry Co., Inc. 


If after 10 days’ trial you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return the book 
and your money will be refunded. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
$32 posTPAID 
Address: L. CRAMPTON SOSSAMAN 
P. O. Box 436 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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* 
& SUALITY 











Are you content with the everage — or do you 
demand added quality? Here is @ young man with 
just thet. # # & Technically trained at M. |. T., 
two years editorial experience on one of the 
country's leading trade journals, a working knowl- 
edge of all problems in typography and engrav- 
ing. # * * A man with real merc ising ability 
at present handling publicity for an international 
food concern. Desirous of change to pe oar or 
editorial work. # * * 24 a G oae.ow 

@ pleasing personality Selery importent le not 
peremount. You have much to gain by ay 
“4, this man. Address “O", 177 Printers Ink 

















BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
seven to nine copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding six 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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ELYPT’S 


OCIATED DAILIES 
IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Cooperate with 
All National 


Advertisers 


(See Page 109, March 26 
Printers’ Ink Weekly) 





WRITE SECRETARY, MARION, ILL. 








Partnership Opportunity 


If there is a copy, account, or 
production man who can finance 
himself, I would be glad to offer 
him a partnership in my going 
New York agency. My associates 
know of this advertisement. Ad- 
dress “‘R,” Box 179, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


10 years’ varied advertising experience, 
including 5 years selling local and na- 
tional accounts for large metropolitan 
daily. Seeks connection with N. Y. of- 
fice of newspaper representative or posi- 
tion of advertising manager for daily 
paper in city up to 60,000 population 
within 40 miles N. Y. City. Construc- 
tive worker, excellent references. Now 
employed. Christian, 33, married. 














Address “J,” Box 172, Printers’ Ink 





MY SECRETARY 


the best I ever had, is looking 
for a job. Had been with me 
over 4 years—hate to see her 
go. She is a good stenographer, 
thorough and exceedingly 
brainy. Will start for $30. If 
you need a really good secre- 
retary, give her an interview. 


Adcress ‘‘Q,’’ Box 178, Printers’ Ink 





better, higher and more able ty 
of salesman than we have ever 
before.” 

The Schoolmaster is inclined 
agree. Isn't it quite possible, 
deed very probable, that ma 
salesmen will be remade by t 
present difficult market? A lot 
young men who are learning to y 
now in these times will be made 
tough sales resistance into rath 
superior, better salesmen. 


B. E. Strader to Direct Pete 
Cartridge Sales 


B. E. Strader, formerly Sor 
sales manager of the Peters C ! 
Company, Cincinnati, has been appoin 
sales manager of that company, succeg 
ing T. H. Keller, resigned. Charles 
Pitts, formerly foreign sales mana 
has been appointed assistant to 
Strader. J. W. Wallace, formerly vi 
president and assistant sales manag 
has been made vice-president and seq 
tary. 


Mayfair to Advertise Boat 


The Mayfair Marine Corporati 
New York, formerly known as the M 
fair Playthings Stores, is now handii 
a complete line of pleasure craft, incl 
ing cruisers, runabouts, outboards, : 
ing dinghies and canoes. Newspapet 
class magazines and direct mail yw 
be used to advertise these boats. Pari 
Burnham, advertising agency of Ng 
York, will direct this campaign. 


J. F. Bowers, Jr., with 
“Manufacturers News” 


James F. Bowers, Jr., for the | 
two years a publishers’ representative 
Chicago and at one time with the C 
cago Journal of Commerce, has been 
pointed editor of Manufacturers New 
of that city. 


Death of L. E. Pugh 


L. E. Pugh, formerly president 
business manager of the Newport Ne 
Va., Press, died at that city last we 
at the age of fifty-seven. 


actively connected with the Press wi 


the first of the year, when 
because of illness. 


Hub Shoe to Frost 


The Hub Shoe Company, Bost 
appointed the Harry M. Frost Compan 
Inc., advertising agency of that ci 
to direct its advertising account 
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Apr.9, 1931 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Inx, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1931. 


re or New York, 
County or New York, ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
snally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx, and that the 
following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afore- 
sid publication: for the date shown in 
the above caption required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, R W. Palmer, 185 Madison Ave.. 
New York, N Y.; Business Manager, David 
s, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


2 That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 

Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 

New York, N. Y.; K. N. 

or, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 

Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New 

York, N. Y¥.; Estate of R. E. Lawrence, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
l per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
one 


4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
iving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
nd security holders,, if any, contain not only 
he list of stockholders and security holders 
s they appear upon the books of the company, 
ut also, im cases where the stockholder or 
ecurity holder appears upon the books of the 
ompany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
lation, the mame of the person or corpora- 
ion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
iso that the said two paragraphs contain 
tatements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 


s under which stockholders and security 

s who do not appear upon the books of 

company as trustees, hold stock and 

ecurities in a capacity other than that of 

bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 

ason to believe that any other person, as- 

or corporation has any interest, 

indirect, in the said stock, bonds 

r securities than as so stated by him 
John Irving Romer, Editor. 


to and subscribed before me this 30th 
of March, 1931. 
Eugenia Peers Hiscano. 
Notary Public, City of New York. 
My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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Cover the 
Country’s Sawmills 


fully by telling your story in 
this one paper that covers practi- 
cally all worth-while lumber 
manufacturers in all producing 
sections at one advertising cost. 
Ask for our circular, “Sawmills 
that cut 90% of the lumber.” 


American fiunberman 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 

















MAYBE 


YOU KNOW 
THIS 


MAN! 


He's between 30 and 40. Heisa 
merchant in that he can sell at 
a profit. He knows advertising 
well. He knows mail advertising 
intimately. He is now employed 
and making a success of the busi- 
ness of selling his ideas. 


The only reason he would change 
his present set-up is a chance to 
broaden his opportunity by tying- 
up with a mail advertising organi- 
zation that acknowledges no super- 
ior. The only reason we want him 
is because we need another big- 
leaguer who can really sell mail 
advertising. 


If you know this man — tell him 
he ought to write us his story. 
ne that he include his picture 
(taken within the past year.) We 
will then make an appointment for 
8 personal interview. 


“L,” Box 174 ce 
Printers’ Ink, 231 So. La Salle St., Chicego 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CLASS MAGAZINE, 25,000 newsstand 
circulation in growing field. Making 
small profit. Fine possibilities for alert 
publisher. Gross $125,000. Price $35,000 
cash. Box 677, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED to solicit advertising in Cen- 
tral and Eastern territory for trade 
journal; leader in its field; established 
40 years. Box 668, Printers’ Ink. 


Let Me Look After Your Advertising 
Prospects in Central and Southern 
Ohio. Can handle newspaper features 
and advertising services. Advertiser, 
715 Hartman Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—43-year-old toilet goods bus- 
iness doing business in nearly every state 
and 30 foreign countries, by mail, 
through dealers and beauty shops. An- 
nual volume $40,000 with net profit to 
owner $10,000. Would sell all or part 
interest. (Sales in 1926-7-8 were $150,- 
000 annually.) Percy Graham, 25 W. 
Illmois St., Chicago, Ill 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER wanted as associate in new weekly 
to be devoted to outdoor sports in West- 
chester, Fairfield and Putnam Counties. 
Investment of $5,000 to match $5,000 
raised by advertiser essential. Ade- 
quate initial salary, but opportunity de- 
pends on ability and interest. Phone 
ELdorado 5-2423, or write Box 682, P. I. 

















EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives—Craftsmen—]J uniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CAledonia 5-2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 
of employment bureau of AAAA., 











| @ Walter A. Lowen 


Serving leading Agencies with trained 
personnel. Confidential interviews: “ 
Vocational Bureau, Inc., 105 W. 40th 

Current openings listed in N. Y. Times 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SE RVICES OF EXPERI. 
ENCED ADVERTISING MAN, who 
has entry to national advertisers. A 
special and very attractive proposition 
Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMAN 


$5,000 will buy interest in long estab- 
lished typographic service. Write fully, 
strictly confidential. Box 669, P. I. 


BUSY PRESIDENT of prominent news 
bureau wants secretary-assistant. Pre- 
fers alert young man with stenographic 
knowledge ‘and journalistic bent. 
advancement. Write complete 
and | salary expected. Box 665, 


Wanted—Artist and Designer wit! 
ative ability, one conversant with label 
for cereal packages preferred, by 
Southern manufacturer in city 300,000 
Give full particulars as to age, experience 
married, salary, references. Box 667, P. I 


A Creative Layout Artist, with agency 
experience, who can do illustrations and 
figure drawings for major accounts, is 
wanted by strong St. Louis studio. (nly 
those thoroughly qualified need apply. 

age, experience, references, and salary 
expected in first letter. Box 664, P 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Ww. ED 








(rive 


Leading Trade Paper in furniture and 
decorating field needs services of able 
representative to handle Mid-Western 
business, headquarters Chicago. Giv: 
details as to qualifications and « 


ence in letter. Box 680, Printers’ 





WANTED—2 or 3 good live advertising 
solicitors who can make attractive lay- 
outs, write intelligent copy and then sell 
it. Prefer men under 38 from cities of 
less than 200,000 who are accustomed to 
fight for business. Modest salary at the 
beginning, but wonderful future for right 
men. Send samples of layouts and copy 
with following information: Age, name 
and location of last three positions, how 
long in each place and why you left 
Whether married or single and lowest 
salary you will accept at start. Enclose 
recent picture. Address Charlie Miller, 
General Manager, The States, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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VANTED—Young Lady for Bye om 
partment of large trade pa ublisher 
In Chicago. Must be capable writing 
ters that can pull adeatigtien orders 
nd taking charge of subscription detail. 
box 678, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATIONALLY KNOWN VAUDE- 
ILLE AUTHOR WRITES RADIO 
ONTINUITY that ks real laughs. 
ames Madison, 465 South Detroit St., 
3 Angeles, California. 


JOB PRINTING WANTED 
irect from firms, in fact any kind of 
ork; long runs our specialty; send speci- 
n for quotation, excellent work. Acorn 
rinting Co., 40 Irving St., Montclair, N. J. 


LETTERING 


D be happy to serve the client who 
ds outstanding Lettering; at digesti- 
le prices. Box 658, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
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ARTIST—$45. Black and white and 
color, sketches and finished drawings in 
all mediums. Designing, lettering, figure 
and still life. Twelve years’ experience. 
Versatile and creative. Box 676, P. I. 


OPPORTUNITY 


to secure orders for advertising space 
for a worthwhile publication. ary 
and drawing account. Box 661, P. I. 


Mature Agency Man 


Ripe experience, copy, plans, contacting, 
developing accounts, getting business. 
Splendid record. Highest references. Em- 
ployed. Seeks Mid-West connection— 
agency or advertiser. Box 683, P. I. 


Advertising Manager—ten years’ expe- 
rience with manufacturers, wholesalers 
and mail-order house—seeks similar posi- 
tion. Produced direct-mail literature of all 
kinds. Fit in splendidly as head of de- 
partment medium-size concern handling de- 
tails, including follow-up and sales corre- 
spondence. Moderate salary. Box 673, P. I. 














DVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION 
mn wants work. Secures unusual defi- 
ite results at less cost. Twelve years’ 
uccessful experience on technical and 
eral equipment. Box 662, P. 


ivertising Solicitor with record Busi- 
ss Producer. Experienced young ad- 
ertising woman wants connection, Mag- 
ine, Newspaper or Agency. Salary and 
omission. Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 


n Available—Can organize, operate 
ficient, economical merchandising depart- 
ment for newspaper or agency serving 
hational advertisers. Knows drug, gro- 
ry trade. Nominal salary. Box 659, P. I. 


ARTIST 
ttering, Layouts and Still Life in 
Water Color. This is what I do, and 
lo it exceedingly well. Free-lance work 
nly. Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 


RETAIL MAN 


dvertising manager for leading chain 
ores. Ladies’ apparel a specialty. Half- 
me. Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 


OUNG ADVERTISING MAN, college 
raduate, formerly with best-known ad- 
ertising magazine, proven ability as 
ersatile writer. Recent military aviator. 
sires position in advertising where 
bility will win future. Box 675, P. I. 


DVERTISING SALES-PROMOTION 
fanager who has had 15 years’ varied 
kperience in planning and producing 
mplete campaigns, working with sales- 
hen and securing direct results, desires 
w connections. Testimonials of past 
tformances prove worth. Box 670, P. I. 


CREATIVE® 


ist and Layout man now employed, 

ishes to make a camp, Broad experi- 

ce in planning and roducing magazine 

direct- ‘ee — vertising. nows 

é . Able to assume complete re- 

, The man’s versatile ability 

hould be of great value to some poeer 
ve concern, Specimens. Box 660, 


























SALES MANAGER 

Desires change. National experience. Six- 
teen years with two leading manufacturers. 
Excellent record in sales development, 
creative planning, selection and training 
of salesmen. Prefer connection where re- 
building is necessary. Reasonable ar- 
rangement. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman—thoroughly ex- 
perienced in large general and class mag- 
azine and trade paper work; have man- 
aged advertising oe rtment and New 
York City branch office; wide acquaint- 
ance; successful record; open to engage 
in position requiring capable, responsible, 
steady worker; highest references; strict 
confidence. Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 


AN INQUIRY to those who have need 
for a young man with the following ex- 
perience: Owner of retail building mate- 
rial business, Editor of National building 
magazine and now engaged as executive 
of nationally known chain of supply 
yards. Wish change to publishing or 
advertising with publisher, agency or 
manufacturer. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT —etterpress print- 
ing. To supervise plant, etc. Magazine, 
color and commercial work. Technique 
paper, electrotyping, binding, die cutting, 
estimating, etc. Customer contact. Capable 
taking full control all departments. Wish 
connection with modern plant, private 
plant or large user direct mail as print- 
ing buyer. Age 40. Past 10 years as 
partner modern concern. Box 663, P. I. 


CAUTION! > 


Applicants for positions acivertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK ul to use the ut- 
most care in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to us for forward- 
ing. We are frequently in receipt of large 
packages, burst open, in a condition that un- 
doubtedly occasions the loss of valuable pieces 
of printed matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted to them. 
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impressing prospects : 





LOT Ma cB rele) cla wp leiabtacR-iele)t*Bcoke ekdelchelele es 


Wherever your salesmen go—offices, homes, 
stores—give them the help of lighted pictures 
to show sales points and get the order. 


They are easy to carry and easy to use. Plug 
in on any light socket. They tell your story 
in bright, clear pictures—lighted, still pictures 


that change as often as you want. 


Let us show you how it works. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms— Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 
New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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The seven loop depart- 
ment stores during the 
first three months of 
this year placed 919,- 
262 lines of advertis- 
ing in the Chicago 
Tribune. This is 


34,38 


more lines than they 


placed in any other 


Chicago newspaper. 


WOALD'S GAEATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, Febru- 
ary, 1931: In excess of 795,000 
Daily; 1,080,000 Sunday 





